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Editorial Notes and Comments 





Our Call to Arms 

We in the public personnel field have our 
work cut out for us in 1951. With the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of a national emergency, 
we have been called to arms. Stepped-up 
mobilization to meet the threat to our na- 
tional security involves not only expanding 
the armed forces and speeding up defense 
production; it also involves concerted effort 
and close cooperation of everyone in govern- 
ment and industry—each performing his 
proper function to the utmost of his ability. 

Elsewhere in this issue, readers will find 
a thoughtful, penetrating article entitled 
“What's Ahead for Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration.” Herbert Emmerich, its author, 
has drawn on his broad experience during 
World War II to project our future for us and 
alert us to the demands it will make on our 
resources. His somber appraisal is that what’s 
ahead will be ‘the roughest going in the brief 
and stormy history of the American merit sys- 
tem.” 

As public personnel people, we have an 
essential contribution to make in the national 
mobilization effort. Acute man-power short- 
ages are now in the making, and as they de- 
velop, government agencies will be among 
the hardest hit. ‘Today is the time to anticipate 
the shortages by long-range manpower plan- 
ning. Sitting down now with the manage- 
ment of our operating departments and help- 
ing them work out a manpower utilization 
program is one important way whereby we 
can further the mobilization effort. 

Another large area that demands the skills 
of the personnel man is in the building up 
of the civilian defense program. ‘The staffing 
of civilian defense units, particularly in the 
larger urban areas, represents a huge person- 
nel of recruitment, placement, and training. 
Whether we participate officially or privately, 
we can make a worth-while contribution in 
this urgent undertaking. 

But above all, we need to be alert and re- 
sourceful in meeting our day-to-day prob- 
lems. Needless paper work . . . obsolete pro- 
cedures . . . time-consuming clearances . . . 
all these can bottleneck our efforts. A good 


= 


personnel program of necessity is one that 
has the flexibility and capacity to meet an 
emergency on short notice. If your program 
does not yet have this capacity, the time to 
provide it is now—now or never. 


Our Readers Write. 

Occasionally, our readers give us their re- 
actions to what they see in Public Personnel 
Review. Sometimes their letters are compli- 
mentary; sometimes they are constructively 
critical. We welcome both kinds, and frankly 
would like to have more of them. For one 
thing, they help us to judge whether the con- 
tent of the Review is meeting the varied in- 


-terests of its readers. In addition, they can 


often stimulate further discussion and inter- 
change of views. 

From time to time we plan to publish 
readers’ letters and thus share them with 
other readers. Here, for a start, is a thought- 
provoking comment based on an article that 
appeared in our July, 1950, issue: 


The intention of Philip Ash’s article was to 
show first the statistical basis of the Navy De- 
partment’s point rating system and then the 
reliability of allocations made under this system. 
The first effort is valuable, but the second is 
questionable. It is to be doubted that internal 
reliability developed by comparing the results 
of several classifiers is useful where there is not 
attempt to relate reliability to some measure of 
validity. Internal consistency such as this could 
be perfectly accurate or it could be utterly 
absurd. 

Some attempt at establishing validity could be 
made by relating the results of the point rating 
system with accepted allocations under the pres- 
ent classification system. Possibly this would 
be called a synthetic test of validity since some 
might argue that there is no reason to assume 
that the latter allocations are correct, but on the 
other hand they are accepted and used. 

Another consideration which must sometime 
be made more explicit along this line is one 
which will indicate that inability of the point 
rating system to do more than the mere assign- 
ment of wages or like by-products. The plodding 
and much abused classification system with its 
maligned standards is useful to all phases of 
personnel administration, management engineer- 
ing, and budget administration. But here statis- 
tics cannot do the job. 

DANIEL T. CARROLL 








What’s Ahead for Public 


Personnel Administration ... 


HERBERT EMMERICH 





HAT’s ahead for public personnel ad- 

ministrators? My simple answer is 
that what’s ahead will be the roughest go- 
ing in the brief and stormy history of the 
American merit system. The difficult pe- 
riod ahead will be no bed of roses. At the 
same time it presents a challenge. 

Today we stand at another critical junc- 
ture in our history. I hesitate to use such 
words because, like the boy who cried 
“wolf” so often, I fear they will not be be- 
lieved and that they have lost their effec- 
tiveness after the many crises and emer- 
gencies to which we have been alerted in 
modern times. But I venture the guess, if 
there are any historians left twenty years 
hence to investigate the problems of today, 
that the year 1950 will have a significance 
far greater than the fact that it was the 
mid-point of the century. The decisions 
that have been taken and that still remain 
to be taken during the balance of the year 
may prove as important to our future as 
the fateful decision made almost ninety 
years ago when the South decided to be- 
siege Fort Sumter and the North decided 
to relieve it. 

Many of these decisions have already 
been taken by the American people and 
the other representatives of the free world 
sitting as partners in the United Nations. 
They will not now be undone. Whether we 
like it or not, we have had thrust upon us 
the leadership of the free world and we 
have solemnly taken our stand, in concert 
with other free nations, to resist the threats 
to all those things in which we believe. 
We have backed up our solemn intention 
in many ways. We have backed up our 
determination with a vastly increased mili- 





@ Herbert EMMERICH is Director of Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House in Chicago. During 
World War II he served as Secretary of the War 
Production Board. This article was delivered as 
the opening day luncheon address of the 1950 
Conference on Public Personnel Administration 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 


tary program, involving armed strength of 
at least three million men; with compul- 
sory military service; with a greater mili- 
tary budget; with priority orders; with in- 
creased taxation; and, above all, with the 
lives of American soldiers and of soldiers 
of other countries fighting side by side 
under the UN banner in Korea. Although 
we may differ in detail, I believe firmly 
that this determination is supported by 
the whole of the American people. In fact, 
in many ways we are more united today 
than we have been ever before in a crisis 
situation. 


Today’s Crisis Is Chronic 

Moke and more we are coming to the reali- 
zation that this new emergency, this new 
crisis, will be fundamentally different from 
the ones we have previously gone through. 
More and more it looks as if this were not 
a short spurt in which we could improvise, 
in which we could use the “minute-man” 
psychology to which in the past we have 
shown such great adaptability and cour- 
age. The American people are excellent at 
the short sprint, at the quick campaign, or 
the concentrated excitement of an intense 
drive. The question is, will our perform- 
ance in the long cross-country run be as 
good as it is in the sprint? The period 
ahead looks like one in which the emer- 
gency will become the normal condition 
and in which the crisis situations will be 
chronic. Except possibly during the Revo- 
lutionary War in which hostilities lasted 
six and one-half years, this kind of a situa- 
tion is a new one in our history. I suspect 
the times ahead will require the long-time 
fortitude which we associate with George 
Washington rather than the quickie cam- 
paigns and blitzkriegs of World Wars I 
and II. Today we should ask ourselves 
seriously the question which was asked 
humorously by the Irishman during World 
War II—: which will last longer, the emer- 
gency or the duration? 
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These discouraging predictions are not 
just my own. A great many authorities 
agree with them. If they are right, the 
lives of all of us and the institutions in 
which we all work will be greatly affected. 
Nobody can predict how long we are go- 
ing to be in for it—whether the period 
of international tension is a matter of five 
years, ten years, or twenty-five years. It 
has always been my feeling that in a pre- 
paredness program the best point of view 
is to prepare for the worst and so bring 
about the best. It was not until we decided 
to prepare for a long war in World Wars 
I and II that they became short ones. As 
for the predictions on the length of time 
the world tension will last, I am reminded 
of the story of the farmer who attended a 
lecture by a scientist who predicted that 
the world would cool off in five billion 
years at which point it could no longer 
support life. The farmer, who was deaf, 
seemed very alarmed. He was greatly re- 
lieved, however, when he found that he 
had not heard correctly. The scientist had 
actually said ten billion years, not five 
billion years! Whatever the length of time 
we are facing, it looks like a long pull and 
it looks as though it were going to affect 
profoundly our ways of doing business in 
every walk of life for a long time to come. 


Manpower Use Is Crucial 


Wuat are the implications of this austere 
outlook for public personnel administra- 
tion? These implications can be stated 
very briefly, but the solutions to the prob- 
lems they give rise to will not be easy to 
find. They will affect all our ways of think- 
ing and acting in the entire field of pub- 
lic administration. They will hit with par- 
ticular acuteness in the field of personnel, 
for the significant fact that is beginning 
to dawn on us is that, in spite of our 
abundant resources, our high technology 
and scientific equipment, we are entering 
an emergency of indefinite duration with 
manpower shortages in every field. In the 
past we have almost always had more peo- 
ple of all kinds than we have had jobs. To- 
day we are entering on vast undertakings 
with a scarcity of human resources run- 
ning all the way from night watchmen to 
atomic physicists. 


The coming shortage of manpower is 
the challenge to public personnel adminis- 
trators of our times. Before it overwhelms 
us we must begin to reconsider all of our 
practices and attitudes and modify them 
to meet the conditions of the serious times 
in which we are entering. We still have 
time to do this. It will be helpful to bear 
in mind that when the country enters a 
state of emergency, for all practical pur- 
poses, the entire population becomes en- 
listed for the duration in the civil service 
of the nation. 

More and more of the workers in in- 
dustry will be working on essential de- 
fense orders. Business firms are increas- 
ingly being engaged in the preparedness 
program. We do not know the limit of the 
civilian defense program, but it has just 
begun to be formulated and it will require 
thousands of people, both paid and vol- 
untary, in all our communities. We are al- 
ready asking for voluntary service on local 
draft boards, on civilian defense commit- 
tees, on advisory committees in state capi- 
tols and in Washington. The cities and 
states and private employers have re- 
sponded generously to the demands of the 
armed services, to the civil service of the 
government, and to service overseas in 
connection with occupation duties, re- 
covery, and reconstruction. All these de- 
mands are increasing. The call for serv- 
ice on the home front in the welfare, 
health, and medical fields, both by pro- 
fessionals and laymen, will be greater. 
There is already a shortage of doctors and 
nurses in this country. Many of them are 
being called into the armed forces. There 
are shortages in the engineering and scien- 
tific fields. Last year 50,000 engineers 
were graduated from American technical 
schools; the registration this year is only 
30,000. Pirating and wage inflation have 
already begun, as various organizations 
compete for the declining reserve of skills. 
Many policemen and firemen have already 
been called to the colors and the drain 
upon these uniformed forces will con- 
tinue. The only visible prospect of a man- 
power surplus of any kind may result from 
the declining registrations in American 
colleges and universities and may produce 
a surplus of college professors. Fortunately, 
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many of them have skills which will be in 
great demand in the scientific and ad- 
ministrative undertakings of the govern- 
ment. 

Let me cite a quotation from a recent 
story in the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 25, 1950, which illustrates the increas- 
ing awareness of manpower problems in 
industry. 


In some areas employers are “stockpiling” 
skilled workers so they will not be caught short 
when they have to step up their forces to take on 
defense work. Such hoarding is designed to permit 
maintenance of civilian production at a high 
level when war contracts come in. 

Labor “piracy” is beginning to crop up as manu- 
facturers try to win workers away from other 
companies by offering higher wages or other bene- 
fits. Reports of such activities are infrequent, but 
the fear that they will become more widespread 
is at the root of the voluntary wage increase being 
offered in many industries. 

With billions of dollars in military contracts 
scheduled for issuance soon after the first of the 
year, employers, labor unions and Government 
agencies are all giving thought to ways of insuring 
a dependable flow of workers into essential in- 
dustries. . . . 


As to the situation among office workers 
I cite excerpts from Malaine Lindsay’s 
column in the Washington Post Novem- 


ber 15, 1950: 


The general grab for office workers, caused by 
defense hiring, is again putting half-trained youth 
in a sellers’ market. And this at a time when 
lowered standards of wartime and of the postwar 
boom had left a backwash of sloppy, irresponsible 
job hunters just beginning to awaken to the 
economic facts of life! 

Teen-age girls just out of high school (or even 
still in it), who have some knowledge of typing 
and shorthand, are reported the queens of the 
labor market, as Government agencies and private 
employers bid for their services. And a boy can 
quit high school and find many an office force 
ready to kowtow to him if he will consent to run 
their errands. 

So far the service trades haven’t been hit too 
hard, but as the draft and war industries make 
inroads on their help, they too may be reaching 
out for whatever they can get. Household workers 
will be at even more of a premium than now. And 
the shortage of elementary school teachers, of 
nurses, social workers, will be accentuated with 
possible acceptance of lowered standards. .. . 


We cannot fairly expect that at any one 
time there will appear final programs and 
plans from Washington of exactly the 
number of men the armed services will re- 


quire in any given year. Neither can we 
reasonably expect an unchangeable plan 
to emerge concerning policies regarding 
draft deferments and the treatment of re- 
serves. There has already been some indi- 
cation on the part of Secretary Marshall 
that the Department of Defense is becom- 
ing conscious of the effect of ruthless drafts 
on our civilian economy. The requirement 
that reserves be given six months’ notice 
before being pulled out of their civilian oc- 
cupations is one evidence of this. Another 
is the appointment of a person skilled in 
manpower problems, Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg, the first woman to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense. But there will continue 
to be changes not only as a result of our 
learning from the process of trial and er- 
ror, but by virtue of the fact that the de- 
cision of the armed services as to their 
requirements cannot be made unilaterally. 
The following quotation from the New 
York Times of November 13, 1950, would 
indicate that Russia has “stabilized’’ its 
military manpower potential: 

By 1954 the trained military manpower in the 
Soviet Union will be stabilized at about 12,000,000 
or 13,000,000, Brassey’s 1950 Annual, a British 
Armed Forces yearbook, estimated today. The an- 
nual said that the Soviet army probably had 3,000,- 


ooo now under arms and had been conscripting 
1,200,000 a year since the end of the war. 


These figures are not only alarming in 
themselves but how do we know we can 
depend on their stability? A good deal de- 
pends on what the other side decides to 
do, and on questions of this kind the 
Kremlin frequently does not take us into 
its confidence. 

Should the Chinese Communists decide 
to pursue the war in Korea or attack else- 
where in Asia, or should a conflagration 
break out in Europe, our manpower ceil- 
ing for the armed forces might suddenly 
have to be raised far in excess of the pres- 
ent three-million-man target. This would 
immediately affect all other claimants for 
human skills. Even if national manpower 
policies and practices are much improved, 
as they will be by trial and error, we can- 
not count on a stabilized situation. We 
must make our plans for the civil service 
flexible enough to adjust for much greater 
incursions on the civilian supply of people 
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than we can now foresee. In World War 
II we finally achieved a combined armed 
force of over twelve million men and 
women and at the same time the home 
front produced more munitions, civilian 
goods, and food than ever before in our 
history. This record encourages us to be- 
lieve that in spite of apparent tightness 
there is considerable lagniappe in our 
economy. 


Personnel People Have Problems to Solve; 
Adjustments to Make 


PRECISELY what steps public personnel ad- 
ministrators have to take to adjust their 
practices and procedures to these new con- 
ditions will be answered better by you 
than by me. It is too easy for those of us 
not on the direct firing line to make de- 
tailed prescriptions as to how you should 
run your business. A good deal depends on 
the special situation from which you start 
in your own jurisdiction. No one formula 
will answer the problems of every section 
of this big country. That there will have 
to be fundamental adjustments I have no 
question. These will involve basic de- 
partures from existing policies. I will ven- 
ture, however, to point out the main 
points of public personnel policy to which 
I believe you will have to address your re- 
thinking of the problem—assuming that 
the assumptions I have stated above about 
the coming shortages are at all valid. 
Reinstatement and Tenure Rights.— 
First, there will be pressures on you to con- 
sider the question solely as a problem of 
job rights. I do not wish to minimize the 
importance of this question. It is especially 
important to the men and women who 
leave to go into the uniform. It is fair and 
proper that we should assure them that 
when they return they will be reinstated 
in the service. The danger is not that the 
matter of rights will not be considered; it 
is rather that this will be the only question 
that will be considered. The danger is one 
of overlooking the question of the duties 
and responsibilities of maintaining neces- 
sary public services. We have already some 
evidence of this trend in the recent regula- 
tions put out by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. Under them, almost all ap- 


pointments hereafter will be of an indefi- 
nite, temporary nature. I advise state and 
local personnel jurisdictions to study these 
arrangements very critically before they 
imitate them. 

I would like to cite here excerpts from 
an editorial in the Washington Post of 
November 16, 1950: 


The sweeping changes in the Civil Service 
system ordered by the President on Monday were 
no doubt necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the unfortunate Whitten rider which took effect 
on September 1. The rider was intended to put 
nearly all emergency hiring for Government posi- 
tions on a temporary basis. The executive order 
leaves the door open to some permanent appoint- 
ments whenever “in unusual circumstances” it is 
determined that they are in the interest of the 
Government. After December 1, however, most 
appointments will be temporary. The net result, 
we think, will be to create needless uncertainty 
and confusion in the ranks of Federal personnel 
and to make more difficult the vital task of recruit- 
ment for Government service. 

It is a mistake to equate the current situation 
with the one that existed immediately after Pearl 
Harbor. When the Government found it necessary 
to expand prodigiously at the beginning of the 
war, there was a rush of civilians eager to enlist in 
Government service “for the duration.” The tempo- 
rary status properly imposed on them at that time 
was no hindrance to recruitment, since many of 
them intended to go back to private employment 
as soon as the war terminated. The situation today 
is not comparable: we are not actually in a shoot- 
ing war, but the present emergency is of a character 
likely to endure indefinitely. We are in for big 
government for a long time to come, and we need 
to hire men and women intent upon making 
government work a career. 

The Government is now energetically seeking 
qualified personnel. It will be able to find them 
much more easily if it can offer them a reasonable 
assurance of tenure. We heartily applaud those 
portions of the executive order that give employ- 
ment rights to transferees and that make competi- 
tive examinations continuously open to applicants. 
But we very much doubt the wisdom of treating 
the emergency as though it were likely to be over 
in anything resembling a near future. And, while 
we are about it, let us again say that the urgency 
of the times simply does not permit the present 
wait—five weeks at the minimum—for “clearing” 
men who are being recruited for emergency duty 
in Washington. 


The paramount consideration from now 
on, in an era of manpower shortages, will 
be: how are we going to get the public 
business done? The problems of recruit- 
ment and placement will be more difficult 
than ever before, particularly in the pub- 
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lic service where the salaries and condi- 
tions of work frequently do not equal those 
of private business and respond much 
more slowly to inflation trends. I do not 
know the technical answer to this prob- 
lem, but I would strongly urge you in seek- 
ing solutions to the problems of reinstate- 
ment and of job rights also to consider the 
question of how public agencies are going 
to attract competent people to positions 
vacated for long periods of military service. 
I suggest that one of the difficulties lies in 
promising reinstatement to a specific job. 
Often, it is neither to the advantage of the 
returning soldier nor the government to 
put him back into precisely the position 
he had left. The civil service should be 
free to reassess both his former skills and 
those acquired in the service. This will 
also make it possible to give permanent 
status to many who enter the service dur- 
ing wartime. Above all, I would counsel 
you not to adopt a plan which makes it 
impossible to make permanent appoint- 
ments under any conditions for positions 
which have been vacated for any reason 
whatsoever. You may find such a policy 
merely increases the problem of keeping 
necessary services on the home front prop- 
erly manned. 

Classification Changes.—Second, you will 
be faced with a big problem which may in- 
volve a new approach to the old concept 
of job classification. If people are going to 
be as scarce as I think they will be in the 
next five years or ten years, broader ranges 
of job descriptions will be called for. 
There are several reasons for this sugges- 
tion. One is that the depleted staffs of pub- 
lic agencies will have to be versatile and 
subject to frequent reassignment. The min- 
ute groupings into which some of us have 
tended to place the allocation of positions 
will be too inhibiting when there is a 
shortage of human skills. Department 
heads and operating officials will need to 
have a flexible force and to move people 
around frequently to get the most critical 
jobs done first. The classification staffs of 
personnel offices will also be depleted and 
it will be impossible constantly to review 
and reclassify jobs. Particularly in the 
higher ranks of executive and specialized 
jobs will the broadest conceivable clas- 


sifications and descriptions be necessary. 
In the more specialized technical and ad- 
ministrative grades consideration should 
again be given to attaching rank to the 
person rather than to the position. This 
system has worked in the military services, 
in the foreign service, the public health 
service, and in education. A Major, for 
instance, can be assigned for temporary 
duty to do jobs which may ordinarily be 
either above or below his rank, and still be 
a Major. If used in the public service, this 
system would enable supervisors to use 
people for whatever critical jobs needed to 
be done. It is here that I think work 
should begin immediately for a compre- 
hensive review of our classification tech- 
niques and their suitability in these times. 

Pay Problems.—Third, public jurisdic- 
tions will be subject to frequent pressures 
for pay increases. This will go on, I be- 
lieve, unless and until there is a national 
freeze of wages and salaries in both public 
and private positions. I am not prepared 
to recommend what is a good public pol- 
icy for increased pay rates in a long emer- 
gency period, but I think an immediate 
step could be taken by authorities to ac- 
celerate in-grade promotions. In this way 
some protection could be given to the pub- 
lic service against losing valuable people 
not only to the armed forces, but to pri- 
vate employers who can hire them away 
by paying better salaries. This, of course, 
is merely a stop-gap measure until better 
solutions can be found. 

Full Use of Personnel.—Fourth, we will 
have to be prepared for the better utiliza- 
tion of existing personnel. I do not mean 
just longer hours, which in some cases may 
be required, but by better management 
and by dispensing with unnecessary op- 
erations and outmoded procedures by 
streamlining our work. A good deal of this 
must be done by the heads of the operat- 
ing departments, but the personnel agen- 
cies can give much encouragement and 
leadership along these lines. 

Use of Upgrading.—Fifth, up-grading 
of personnel will be in order, and public 
personnel agencies should begin very soon 
to encourage operating officials to identify 
promising people in the lower grades, and, 
while we are still able to, to give them 
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some training and encouragement so that 
they will be prepared to take on increasing 
responsibilities. Experience in World War 
II in industry indicates that this will work. 
Public personnel agencies need to lose 
their fears of up-grading. 

Use of All Qualified Labor.—Sixth, we 
must turn to new sources of supply for the 
public service. We must not only prevent 
hoarding of the reserve of skilled labor 
and overrefinement of class specifications; 
we must also overcome some of our preju- 
dices with respect to the employment of 
qualified women, older people, the handi- 
capped, and members of minority groups. 

Active Recruitment.—Seventh, we will 
have to set up an aggressive system of pos- 
itive recruitment. We cannot just wait for 
applicants to fill out our forbidding forms 
in times of manpower shortages. Basic 
changes and modifications in the system of 
recruitment and examination will be in- 
dicated, such as the use of open continuous 
registers, relaxation of the rule of three, 
and the delegation to departments and 
agencies of much greater authority in re- 
gard to selection and placement. 

Need to Preserve Merit System. Eighth, 
and finally, how do we preserve the basic 
elements of the merit system in times like 
these? There still seems to be time to make 
the proposed adjustments required by a 
new set of facts. If the emergency is as long 
as I fear it will be, we cannot preserve the 
civil service by the one hundred per cent 
appointment of temporaries; nor can we 
maintain the merit system if we relinquish 
entirely the supervision of operating agen- 
cies by persons imbued and schooled in 


Another Answer for the Old Argument 


merit principles. Our dilemma in this re- 
spect is that if we don’t greatly relax our 
customary, rigid procedures and decentral- 
ize, we will not meet the needs of the times 
and the system will break down entirely. 
If we relax them too much, the public serv- 
ice will be greatly damaged in quality and 
the merit system permanently impaired. 
Civil service commissions and other public 
personnel agencies will, therefore, have to 
be ingenious and inventive in finding a 
happy medium between overrigidity and 
overrelaxation. They will have to delegate 
much authority to operating agencies, but 
at the same time they can prevent demoral- 
ization by setting up proper standards, by 
guidance, by leadership, by check audits, 
and by sample testing procedures. My hope 
in this regard is that you will delegate but 
that you will not abdicate. 

Finally, I should like to say that meet- 
ings like the 1950 Conference on Public 
Personnel Administration, and organiza- 
tions such as the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, are the 
mediums by which you will be able to 
thrash out these problems in the difficult 
times ahead. I believe the coming man- 
power shortage affords you a challenge and 
opportunity as well as problems and head- 
aches. I believe that by stepping up your 
pooling of mutual problems and the free 
interchange of ideas you will be enabled 
to rise to the occasion and that the public 
service will come through with its stand- 
ards advanced regardless of how long the 
emergency should last. In this important 
public service I wish you all possible suc- 
cess. 


if MANAGEMENT skill born in a person or can it be acquired? I do not know 
whether there is any clear answer to that which can be substantiated with 
scientific accuracy. We do know, however, whether in the blood or acquired, 
it can be increased. The final degree of proficiency is dependent upon apti- 


tude, training, and experience. 


A natural golfer and an awkward hopeful may have widely different scores 
the first game they play, but each improves with help and practice. The nat- 
ural golfer may come down from 120 to sub-par and the awkward one from 
180 to go, but they both improve with training and experience. The executive 
who was not “born that way” may never equal the one who was, but go isn’t a 
bad score at golf.—Lawrence A. Appley, Personnel Information Bulletin, Vet- 


erans Administration. 
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Self-Selection of Personnel . KENNETH R. HAMMOND and 


FREDERIC C. FENGER 





ROMOTIONAL procedures provide spe- 
P cial problems for those concerned with 
personnel selection. Promotional problems 
differ from the initial selection procedure 
because: (1) the candidates are frequently 
well acquainted and fully cognizant of 
each other’s assets and liabilities, and (2) 
should only one of the candidates be pro- 
moted, as is frequently the case, then those 
not promoted often must work under the 
promoted candidate. 

The reader will note that the words 
“often” and “frequently” appear in the 
above paragraph. Consider the following 
case in which all of the above conditions 
are met: In this case we are dealing with a 
promotional examination—from Sergeant 
to Captain of a State Highway Patrol; all 
of the Sergeants (12) on the Patrol were 
taking the examination; they all knew 
each other well (all had had about ten 
years of Patrol service), had worked to- 
gether and knew each others’ strengths and 
weaknesses; only one Sergeant would im- 
mediately be promoted to Captain; and 
the remaining candidates would be di- 
rectly or indirectly under the new Cap- 
tain’s supervision. In any event, there re- 
mained the possibility that an unsuccessful 
candidate might be placed, through a 
transfer, directly under the new Captain. 

In short, those persons responsible for 
setting up the examination and selecting 
the new Captain were pitting the knowl- 
edge they would gain about the candidates 
through testing procedures against the 
knowledge the Sergeants had acquired 
about one another over a period of several 
years. Even though many personnel rec- 
ords were available, it requires no sophis- 
ticate to understand that men who have 
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worked together over a period of many 
years gain more knowledge about one an- 
other than the most complete formal rec- 
ords ever show. 

Begging the question of who might be 
“right,” the Sergeants or the central per- 
sonnel agency, this fact had to be faced by 
the selection agency, namely: should the 
agency and the Sergeants be in disagree- 
ment, lowered morale would be almost 
certain. Moreover, confidence in the select- 
ing agency would be considerably weak- 
ened. It is patent that, if the personnel 
who must work under a new man consider 
him incompetent, relations between the 
new supervisor and his men rapidly de- 
teriorate and confidence in the idea that 
“the best man gets ahead” is undermined. 
It is this type of condition which provides 
a strong possibility of loss of morale. Fur- 
thermore, such a circumstance could easily 
provide the opportunity for reinforcement 
of the familiar stereotype: the central per- 
sonnel agency with “a lot of tests which 
aren’t any good” compete with men who 
“have a lot of experience in their own 
field” and could “do the examining a lot 
better.” It might not be amiss to point out 
that, after all, selection procedures have 
not yet reached the point that one can 
state with complete confidence that, should 
the candidates disagree with the test re- 
sults, the candidates must be in error. The 
assumption that a small group of experts, 
from a few hours’ sample of the candi- 
date’s behavior, can learn more about the 
candidate and predict his future perform- 
ance better than his well-acquainted fellow 
workers is still rather tenuous. 


How Can Candidate Selection 
Be Obtained? 
IN view of the above, the authors, when 
faced with this selection problem, decided 
that the test situation should provide the 
selection agency with a maximum of in- 
formation concerning which man the can- 
didates thought should have the promo- 
tion. The importance of this selective tech- 
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nique is emphasized when one realizes 
that the “rule of one” and no probationary 
period were involved in this examination. 

Now it would have been possible to se- 
cure this type of information simply by 
asking the candidates. Obviously, however, 
this procedure would be a bad one since 
it would ask each candidate to jeopardize 
his own chances of promotion, and inter- 
personal rivalries, friendships, and depart- 
mental politics are apt to enter into the 
situation to an unknown degree. Thus, 
the promotion problem comes down to 
this: How can we set up an examination 
situation in which the candidates can 
point out to the selection agency which 
man should have the promotion on the 
basis of merit? 


Test Method Chosen 

Tuis problem was met in the following 
manner: First a written examination con- 
cerning departmental procedures, laws, 
motor vehicle code, etc., of the state was 
set up. This test of fitness was included 
because it is generally agreed that this 
body of knowledge is prerequisite for a 
successful Captain in the State Patrol. This 
part of the examination was given a weight 
of 20%. 

The second test of fitness was an oral 
examination consisting of two problems, 
each representative of the sort of situation 
which a Captain might be called upon to 
solve in the ordinary pursuit of his duties. 
The twelve candidates were split into two 
groups of six, each group working upon 
the same problem in different rooms. Ob- 
serving each group, was a separate pair of 
raters. One member of each rating pair 
was a professional psychologist; the other 
an individual who had practical experi- 
ence in a field that involved a knowledge 
of the State Patrol. Also present in each 
room was an additional psychologist who 
recorded sociometric data, such as “‘who- 
spoke-to-whom.””? 

The first problem presented to each 
group of candidates was to “revise the dis- 
trict organization of the Patrol.” That is, 
the state at present has five Patrol districts 


1Mrs. Grace Platts and Mr. Robert Powlowski 
recorded the sociometric data. 


and the candidates were asked to create an 
additional district and to make arrange- 
ments for the handling of resultant prob- 
lems, such as the redistribution of per- 
sonnel and the selection of new district 
headquarters. The candidates were pro- 
vided with maps, statistical data, black- 
board, etc., and were given forty-five min- 
utes to discuss and complete their plans 
while being observed by the board mem- 
bers. Although all materials, including 
tables and chairs were made available to 
the candidates, no suggestions were given 
as to how the meeting should be organized 
or conducted. 

When the group had completed its plan, 
the plan was presented to the two raters, 
who assumed the roles of “Chief” and 
“Deputy Chief.” According to a predeter- 
mined procedure, the raters rejected the 
plan as inadequate and told the candidates 
that they had ten additional minutes in 
which to do a better job. This latter step 
was taken in order to discover whether the 
same leaders appeared in both the organi- 
zation and reorganization periods of prob- 
lem solving. Further, it gave the raters a 
chance to observe the flexibility of the 
candidates in giving up certain ideas and 
dealing with new ones. 

At the end of this problem-solving pe- 
riod, the raters chose the three candidates 
who seemed to act as leaders in each prob- 
lem-solving group. The six “‘strong” candi- 
dates were then put together in a single 
group and the remaining six candidates in 
a second group. This was done in order to 
group those candidates who appeared as 
leaders and to provide a check on the rat- 
ers’ initial observations. Further, this gave 
the candidates who were not selected for 
the “strong” group a chance to demon- 
strate their ability in a group where the 
“strongest” candidates were not present. 
For the second session, the rating teams 
were split by having the psychologists ex- 
change teammates. 

When the candidates were regrouped 
into “strong” and “‘weak” groups, a second 
problem solving period was begun. The 
procedure followed was similar to the ini- 
tial period, except that a new problem was 
introduced. 
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Figure 1. Initial Session. Group A, “Reorganizing District Divisions.” Analysis of Second Fifteen Minutes. 


The final oral assessment technique con- 
sisted of individual interviews of all can- 
didates by the four raters. This permitted 
individual personal expressions to be 
made by the Sergeants, and a chance for 
the rating panel to follow up significant 
clues that were perceived in the two prob- 
lem situations. The candidates’ final scores 
in the oral examination were established 
by a conference of all raters without re- 
ferral to the sociometric diagrams. 

The personal assessment score counted 
30% of the final score. The other tests of 
fitness were: written tests (20%), experi- 
ence rating (30%), and the organization’s 
recorded merit ratings (20%). 


Results of the Test 


THE sociometric material in the accom- 
panying figures provides a good illustration 
of what happened during two of the prob- 
lem-solving situations. In each of the fig- 
ures, every arrow indicates an oral expres- 
sion made by a candidate. Short arrows 
directed toward the table’s center indicate 
a speech directed toward the group 
in general; the longer arrows indicate 
that the communication was directed spe- 
cifically at another candidate, as indicated. 
Each arrow designates an expression, re- 
gardless of its length. These recordings 


were made by psychologists, other than the 
board members. 

In Figure 1,? candidate No. 1 is the can- 
didate who received the highest final rat- 
ing. It is no accident that he is at the head 
of the table—he was elected by the candi- 
dates as chairman. In terms of quantity, it 
is clear that most of the remarks of the 
other five men are directed toward him 
and that he, more than any other candi- 
date, directs his remarks to the group as a 
whole. The quality of the remarks and the 
atmosphere prevailing in the group con- 
firmed, in the raters’ opinions, what the 
sociometric data suggest, namely, that as 
far as the other five candidates are con- 
cerned, No. 1 candidate is the best man. 

The situation in the other group of six 
candidates, although similar, was not iden- 
tical with the one described above. The 
sociometric diagram (not illustrated) in- 
dicated that leadership was not as sharply 
defined. However, the raters were able to 
agree as to the three men who seemed to 
stand out in this group. 

It is interesting to note the situation 
where the six “strong” men were brought 
together for the second problem situation 


The diagram presented includes the data for 
the second 15 minutes only. It is typical of the en- 
tire 45 minutes, however. 
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Figure 2. Second Session. Strong Group, “In-Service Training.” Analysis of Final Fifteen Minutes. 


(Fig. 2). Note that No. 1 is again at the 
head of the table, having been elected 
chairman by the new group. No. 7 (from 
the other group) is his strong competitor, 
but in the opinion of the raters, No. 1 
clearly stood out as the choice of the rest 
of the group. 


Validity of the Test 
As For validity, a person of long experi- 
ence with these Sergeants and the Patrol, 
but no longer associated with the organi- 
zation, gave a pre-examination ranking of 
the candidates according to the way he 
thought they should be ranked on merit. 
His rankings correlate +.84 (significant at 


Wid... 


1% level) with final rankings by the selec- 
tion agency. Several informal interviews 
with members of the Patrol indicate that 
the “right” man was chosen. 

To summarize, if promotional examina- 
tions are in error from the point of view 
of the operating agency’s personnel, a loss 
of morale in the organization and a loss of 
confidence in the selection agency are apt 
to result. The examination described above 
places an emphasis upon ascertaining 
which man the candidates think deserves 
the position on a merit basis. The socio- 
metric data gives visual support to the 
conclusions reached by the oral examina- 
tion panel. 


pipes revised penal code for Argentina provides for a maximum of three 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of 5,000 pesos for the author of any state- 
ment threatening or insulting an official, or offending his or her dignity, di- 
rectly, indirectly, orally, or in writing. The fact that the charge is true or based 
on public knowledge is no ground for exemption. 


mits... 


po a new administrative plan into operation is sometimes like the 
Australian who was given a new boomerang. When asked how he liked it, 
he said that it was fine, but he was driving himself crazy trying to throw the 


old one away. 








A Credo for the 


Public Servant... . 


GORDON R. CLAPP 





T Is rather presumptious for me or any- 
I one else to talk to fellow workers and 
friends about a credo for a public servant. 
Still, in these times we should think soberly 
and seriously about the grave responsibili- 
ties that fall upon public servants and try 
to think through, among ourselves, the ob- 
ligations we share in discharging them. 


Why Are We in the Public Service? 


THERE was a time when people, in some 
quarters at least, thought that employees 
on the public payroll were there because 
they couldn’t make a living any other way. 
Fortunately that attitude has undergone 
some important and significant changes. 
Today, I think that any attempt to analyze 
our responsibilities and our attitude to- 
ward them can certainly start from the as- 
sumption that we are in the public service 
because we prefer to be in it. We believe 
that the art of self-government is one of 
the highest arts of man, and we want 
to have something to do with the art of 
government. In our kind of democratic 
government that means we are called upon 
to help find ways and means for the people 
to assume the obligations they wish to as- 
sume and procure the kinds of services they 
wish to have. I think it is important that 
we frequently ask ourselves the following 
question: “Are we in the public service be- 
cause we want to be or are we in the public 
service as a second choice?” Our individual 
answer to that question has a great deal to 
do with our attitude toward every single 
problem we are called upon to help solve. 

Public personnel people are concerned 
with techniques and methods, tools and 
skills, standards and theories. On the other 
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Administration. 
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hand, they are also concerned with the 
state of affairs in the world and try to relate 
their responsibilities as members of the 
public service to that state of affairs. A very 
sobering fact for us to contemplate, as we 
try to figure out our own credo for our- 
selves as public servants, is that the very 
system of government that we are a part of 
—whether it be local, provincial, state, or 
federal—is the crux of most of what is 
troublesome in the world today. Two sys- 
tems face each other with wholly different 
assumptions underlying them. We believe 
that we represent the democratic process, 
and we are trying to acquire expertness in 
making those processes work. We don’t 
presume to know all of the answers, but we 
do believe that the processes will bring 
democratic ideals to fruition. If we believe 
that, it is much easier for us to explain 
why we prefer to be in the public service. 


We Must Let the People Decide 
IN GENERAL we have a two-fold responsi- 
bility in trying to make the democratic 
process serve its day by day and ultimate 
end. Because the public is so frequently a 
nebulous group and its voice so frequently 
hard to understand, some of us try to find 
an excuse for not paying much attention to 
it. Instead of looking for excuses to ignore 
the public will, we must do everything we 
can to strengthen and preserve the proc- 
esses by which the public makes its will 
known. We must restrain our impatience 
as “experts” who sometimes fall into the 
temptation of believing that we know 
more answers than anyone else. One of the 
tests of our respect for the type of govern- 
ment we have and serve is whether we are 
willing to let people decide things for 
themselves. We believe in expertness. We 
believe in a high order of craftsmanship. 
We aspire toward professionalism. We 
sometimes therefore feel frustrated be- 
cause the public, less expert perhaps in the 
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tools by which it analyses its problems, less 
enamored of logic, doesn’t always think 
our answers are as good as they might be. 
We are tempted then to become impatient 
with the process of democratic determina- 
tion and try to force acceptance of our ex- 
pert answers. To the extent that such a 
foisting desire interferes with the legisla- 
tive process and the elective process we are 
perverting the function of public adminis- 
tration. One of our tests, therefore, is our 
willingness—I go even farther and say our 
earnest and ever conscious desire—to rec- 
ognize that it is of the utmost importance 
that the people decide for themselves what 
policies and objectives the public service 
shall have. That is not to say that we 
should have no concern about whether 
the answers made through legislatures have 
little or no regard for the facts of experi- 
ence which many of our public administra- 
tive functions spend much time develop- 
ing. One of the things that makes the 
public service a most interesting career is 
the obligation that is upon us as public 
servants to inform the public, to describe 
alternatives, to assess tentatively the conse- 
quences of various alternative choices and 
then rely upon the good sense and integ- 
rity of the people to find the answer. 

On several occasions the TVA has faced 
the question of whether it would let the 
public make the decision or attempt to 
foist an answer upon it. I want to cite just 
one illustration in order to make my point 
perfectly clear. One of our jobs is to build 
dams. In order to get room to store water 
behind a dam you have to buy land, and 
people live on that land. In order to build 
the dam and fill the reservoir, some people 
have to move. Serious opposition devel- 
oped over one such dam we proposed to 
build. An attempt was made by a group 
with heavy financial interests in the agri- 
cultural area to be flooded to get the TVA 
to change its recommendations; to build 
this dam some place else and flood some- 
body else out. We were asked to change the 
engineering analysis which made that dam 
the only answer to the particular problem 
it was supposed to solve—how to get a cer- 
tain quantity of electric power built in 
time to be of assistance during the last war. 


We declined to change our engineering 
recommendation. We aggressively laid the 
case before the Congress. We pointed out 
that the decision, of course, was a decision 
to be made by the Congress. Here were the 
facts; here was the engineering proposal; 
here were the reasons for it, and we ex- 
pounded those reasons and those facts as 
vigorously as we knew how. The Congress 
turned it down—the first time. They ap- 
proved it the second time. We made no at- 
tempt to carry our case to the point of 
putting pressure upon those who were to 
decide the question. Neither, however, did 
we refrain from vigorously pointing out to 


the appropriate bodies the facts which in 


our judgment justified our recommenda- 
tions. We suffered attempts at reprisal for 
many years because we had declined to 
change our engineering recommendations. 
But I think we did what was our minimum 
obligation. We laid a recommendation be- 
fore the appropriate legislative body; stated 
the reasons why it was necessary; pointed 
out the consequences of alternative choices; 
and then let those who had the respon- 
sibility for deciding a broad political 
question take the responsibility for the 
decision and for the consequences. 


Emphasize Abilities 
PuBLic personnel people have another 
responsibility—that is the responsibility 
they owe to those who make up the work- 
ing forces of the agencies they are a part 
of. The public-service presumably em- 
ploys people in order to get their talents, 
their ideas, and their interest and en- 
thusiasm applied to the problems the 
public wants handled through its public 
agencies. I think we have come a long way 
since the time when it was supposed that 
the minute people became public servants 
they somehow underwent a chemical, bio- 
logical, and intellectual change that made 
them something less than human and 
something close to the angels in their ordi- 
nary living. Human beings in the public 
service are little different, I’m sure, from 
those who are not in the public service. We 
operate in our respective capacities first as 
human beings, and our job as public ad- 
ministrators, as personnel administrators, 
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or as laymen interested in the public serv- 
ice is to see to it that the theories and ideals 
of which the public service is an agent— 
namely democratic systems—get a good 
work-out within the agencies themselves. 

As administrators, our task is to see that 
the human talents available are used with 
the utmost effectiveness. The motivation 
of human beings within the public service 
is pretty much the same as it is outside— 
with some exceptions. But in any case we 
will get the most out of the talents we have 
in the service if we build on the strengths 
of individuals instead of emphasizing their 
weaknesses. The systems of administration 
we organize in our agencies, the methods 
of selection, the techniques of placement, 
the ideas of appraisal, the delegations of 
authority, the teamwork arrangements, all 
these must rest on the assumption that 
public employees will do their job well. 
Watchdog systems that assume weaknesses 
and try to forestall them will never get top- 
notch performance from employees. If we 
encourage strengths among individual tal- 
ents and discourage the emphasis upon 
weaknesses, there is a good chance that 
more and more employees will play over 
their heads and the unusual performance 
will become the usual. 

All of us have weaknesses, and many of 
us glory in them. The weakest among us 
have strong points. We who deal with 
personnel problems are so frequently 
called upon to judge our fellow men that 
we lose sight sometimes of the sacredness 
of the process. To judge other people, I 
suspect, is a violation of Christian ethics. 
Since we are required to judge abilities 
and performance, however, we must ap- 
proach the task with humility and lean 
heavily upon the side of favoring the 
strong points of people and minimizing 
their weaknesses. We do so because we 
have faith in the basic honesty and latent 
ability of the general average. 


Emphasize the Goal 


I THINK the greatest test of this attitude in 
management or in personnel administra- 
tion, and I personally see little difference 
between the two, lies in the way we ap- 
proach our use of the techniques and tools 


of our craft. This is especially true when 
we try to use such tools to guide those who 
have responsibility for direct operations 
and who must be held accountable for the 
results of their service. If personnel people 
insist that the tools are more important 
than the results which the operating man- 
agers have to account for, we become 
guilty of a kind of craft provincialism. 
Tools are to help do things. They are not 
ends in themselves. The end of public ad- 
ministration, presumably, is to serve the 
public in a way that will strengthen the 
processes and integrity of democratic so- 
ciety. All the relationships between ex- 
perts and technical people within an or- 
ganization must help demonstrate that the 
democratic system of which the organiza- 
tion is a part will work just as well within 
the government as it will outside. 


Human Dignity Must Be Respected 
ANOTHER test of our understanding of this 
idea of doing what we can as public serv- 
ants in our internal administrative affairs 
to apply democratic principles is found in 
our approach to employees in the large. 
We need continuously to increase the dig- 
nity of the public service; not so that we 
can protect our pomposity, but so that we 
don’t have the issue of lack of dignity as 
something we have constantly to explain. 
Almost every human being who is in the 
service, irrespective of his particular re- 
sponsibilities, wants and needs to have his 
place in the picture respected. The rank 
and file, so-called, will find respect just as 
important a motivation for the way they 
apply their hands and minds and hearts to 
their work as will top executives. 

Employees organize in order to make 
sure that their place is respected. Fre- 
quently employee organizations are de- 
fensive to begin with—a particular group 
wants to prevent certain things being done 
to it. But if we should mistake what starts 
out as a defensive approach to a place.in 
the sun and fail to capitalize upon the in- 
terest and deep motive for service which 
that desire also reveals, we will miss one 
of the greatest opportunities ever pre- 
sented to management. We must not re- 
spond to those frequently provoking ex- 
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pressions of employees with a negativism 
that outdoes their own. On the contrary, 
we must cash in on that interest and give 
them voice. We must organize with them 
jointly the procedures through which they 
can take a greater part in the substance of 
the work. By so doing, we will be tapping 
human talents that we didn’t know existed 
in our organizations. 


We Must Beware of Security Worship 


ONE COULD say a great deal more on this 
general subject, and I realize that it smacks 
very much of sermonizing. I deny the in- 
tent to sermonize and know that you are 
too tough to be affected by it unless it 
makes sense to you. There is a problem in 
the public service, however, which perhaps 
deserves some passing comment. There is 
a great emphasis these days, not only in the 
public service but outside the public serv- 
ice, upon the idea of security. It seems to 
be a natural thing that each of us greatly 
desires to achieve and possess, but realisti- 
cally the world just “‘ain’t that perfect.” 
If we are in the public service in order to 
seek refuge in a tough world or to enjoy 
security rather than because of attractive 
opportunities to deal with difficult prob- 
lems with some degree of appreciated skill, 
I think we are doing the ideal of the pub- 
lic service a great harm. I am not against 
nor am I arguing against as much security 
of tenure as consistency in policy and good 
use of talents requires. But that is quite 
different from making security, or the 
promise of it, the main advantage enjoyed 
by those who are in the public service. In 
addition to wanting security, we some- 
times want a complete buffer between us 
and the state of the world. We don’t want 
to be bothered by the mundane things 
that bother everybody else. ‘There isn’t any 
place in the world, yet known, where one 
can escape to that kind of heaven. We will 
encourage that kind of unreality in the 
thinking of ourselves and our associates 
if we take the desire for security too seri- 
ously. We can encourage greater tough- 
ness, greater willingness to risk, and greater 
desire to serve if we discourage too much 
emphasis on security and protection. 


I don’t feel too much disturbed about 
the apparent waves of persecution that 
break from time to time over public serv- 
ants. Abuses sometimes become brutal and 
are to be condemned and abhorred, but 
we have an asset in the public service that 
people outside frequently do not have—a 
process by which allegations and charges 
of disloyalty can be assessed, though the 
process itself may be rough and un-Ameri- 
can in careless hands. Those outside the 
public service frequently don’t have such 
protection, except through the courts and 
at great expense. When we think of that 
aspect of the public service I think it may 
help to restore our sense of balance if we 
ponder for a minute the great wisdom 
contained, it seems to me, in the title of a 
popular song. I don’t think it is on the Hit 
Parade yet, but the idea in the title is so 
good I hope it gets there. “Everybody 
Wants to Go to Heaven, but Nobody 
Wants to Die.” If we are in the public 
service to make it a heaven on earth, let’s 
remember we have got to be willing to 
die first. 

We don’t need to seek heaven in the 
public service. All we need to seek is the 
opportunity to do a good job, to make a 
respectable accounting for the results 
achieved with the energies turned into our 
hands through the taxpayer’s dollar. All 
we need to seek is the kind of organization 
and purpose that reflects by our practices 
our faith in the democratic processes that 
make the public service possible. All we 
need to seek is the opportunity to keep 
that public service sufficiently alert to the 
dangers that lie ahead so that any failure 
of the democratic ideal will not find its 
origin in the public service. 

If we can find those things, I believe the 
problems of financial remuneration, and 
they’re important; the problems of se- 
curity; and the problems of tenure take a 
little lower place in the scale of our per- 
spective. And if the reception the public 
accords our service to them is a reasonably 
decent one, then it seems to me we have 
more than justified our faith in the peo- 
ple we serve and in the government of 
which we are a part. 











Denver’s Consolidation of Personnel and 


Management Functions ... . H.R. CATHERWOOD 





HE purpose of this article is to de- 
"T scribe, as a case history of probable 
interest to other cities, an experiment in 
organization undertaken in Denver—the 
consolidation in a single agency of the per- 
sonnel, budget, and administrative-man- 
agement staff functions of the city gov- 
ernment. 

Denver’s city government is reasonably 
typical of municipal organization else- 
where. The government is organized on a 
strong mayor plan and the chief executive 
has most of the powers of a city manager. 
The total annual budget is about $51,- 
000,000, of which about $25,000,000 is sub- 
ject to annual appropriation. (Old age 
pensions and expenditures from bond 
funds make up most of the difference.) 

Denver is a consolidated city and county 
but, from the management point of view, 
this fact has little significance. The assess- 
ment of property, collection of state and 
school taxes, administration of public as- 
sistance, and other county functions are 
fully integrated into the organization 
structure and are treated, with minor ex- 
ceptions, in the same way as the normal 
municipal functions. 

In 1947, when the administration of the 
present mayor, Quigg Newton, took office, 
the staff functions of the city government 
with respect to personnel administration, 
budgeting, and administrative manage- 
ment were almost wholly lacking. 

A civil service commission, created dur- 
ing a reform movement in 1904, had by a 
charter amendment of 1916 been restricted 
in its jurisdiction to the professional mem- 
bers of the fire and police departments. 
Personnel administration for the entire 
group of civilian employees (now number- 
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ing about 4,000) was in the hands of the 
several department heads. Almost the only 
personnel policies common to all agencies 
were those dictated by political require- 
ments. 

Budget requests were prepared by letter 
and given such review as an accountant 
working for a few weeks could conduct. 
Much of the actual budgetary review was 
done by a committee of the chamber of 
commerce, working in great detail with the 
several department and division heads. 

Organization and systems work and an 
orderly study of management problems 
were wholly absent on any city-wide basis. 


Organization of the Office 

DurING 1947, a personnel office and a 
budget and management office were cre- 
ated. The budgetary system was placed 
fully in effect for the preparation of esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1949 and a classifica- 
tion and pay plan was installed in 1948. In 
August, 1949, the two offices were consoli- 
dated as the budget and personnel office. 

The office is headed by a budget and per- 
sonnel director, who is responsible to the 
mayor. It has a total staff of 24 and an 
annual appropriation of $69,000.1 

The office is organized in six divisions, 
each with a head responsible to the direc- 
tor. The internal organization of the office 
and the functions of the several divisions 
are shown on the following page. 

It will be noted that the organization 
does not include a personnel officer and 
that the functions normally performed by 
him are divided among three divisions. 
This departure from customary practice is 
probably inherent in the consolidation. 


Advantages of the Plan 
THE advantages of the plan are discussed 
in detail in the paragraphs that follow. In 
* Does not include contributions by the operating 


departments to management projects conducted 
for them. 
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Division Title of Head 


I. Recruitment Recruitment Officer 


II. Classification Classification Officer 


III. Personnel Services 


IV. Budget Budget Officer 


V. Management Management Officer 


VI. Office Services Office Manager 


general, they lie in the fact that the three- 
fold functions of the office are all man- 
agerial in nature and their consolidation 
puts all of these problems in one place. 

Span of Control. The consolidation ob- 
viously reduces the span of control of the 
mayor. There are few city governments 
that could not profitably reduce the num- 
ber of persons responsible directly to the 
chief executive. 

Departmental Relations. The budgetary, 
personnel, and management programs 
have, from their inception, been based 
upon the premise that their primary pur- 
pose is to help the operating agencies do 


Personnel Services Officer 


Functions 


1. Recruitment of candidates 

. Interviewing and testing 

g. Maintenance of eligible registers and 
certification of candidates 


no 


1. Administration of the classification and 
pay plans 

2. Conduct of wage surveys 

3. Preparation of amendments to the clas- 
sification and pay plans 

4. Drafting and issuance of class specifica- 
tions 


1. Drafting and issuance of personnel rules 
2. Study of proposed revisions in rules, in- 
cluding problems relating to benefits, 
conditions of work, incentive plans, etc. 
3. Handling of grievances 
4. Representing the city in contacts with 
unions 
. Review of exceptional personnel actions 
for conformity with rules 
6. Conduct of in-service training program 


or 


. Preparation of annual budget 

. Administration of budget after enact- 
ment and budgetary amendment and 
revision 

. Review of requests for changes in com- 
plement of permanent positions 


n 


eo 


1. Conduct of organizational and proce- 
dural projects as requested by mayor or 
agency heads 

. Installation of approved organization 
plans, systems, records, and office ma- 
chines 

. Preparation of general research reports 

. Review of requests for office machines 
and proposed forms 


n 


= OO 


. Operation of typing pool 

Operation of central files 

. Maintenance of roster; processing of 
routine personnel action forms 

. Furnishing of other clerical services to 
technical divisions 

. Control of space and housekeeping. 


oon = 


— 


wr 


their job. The enforcement functions (pre- 
vention of nepotism or personal favoritism 
in appointments, compliance with pay 
plan, detection of budgetary deviations, 
failure to keep standard records prescribed 
for all agencies) of course exist and are 
important, but an effort has always been 
made to exercise these functions only on 
behalf of the mayor and under specific in- 
structions from him. 

The centralization of certain activities 
and authority inherent in the creation of 
any staff agency has, of course, met with 
resistance. It is believed that the placing 
of the new staff functions under one roof, 
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so to speak, has made it easier to gain ac- 
ceptance of the consolidation. 

Another aspect of this problem is that 
in the eyes of the administrator (and quite 
properly so), his managerial problems do 
not neatly divide themselves into compart- 
ments. A single problem, for example, may 
involve the question of what system to use 
to control cash, a reclassification of the 
position of the cashier, and a supplemental 
appropriation to permit the employment 
of a bookkeeper. It is a considerable assist- 
ance to the administrator to be able to deal 
with a single coordinated (presumably) 
office that will tackle the problem as a 
whole. 

Annual Budgeting and Personnel Mat- 
ters. It is, of course, standard practice to 
use the classification and pay plan in the 
preparation of annual estimates for per- 
sonal services. But there are a number of 
questions where the definitions of terms 
and the rules as to procedures must be 
closely coordinated between personnel and 
the annual budget estimates. Merit in- 
creases, vacancy lapses, dual incumbency, 
permanent and temporary positions, per- 
manent and temporary appointments are 
all examples of such two-sided problems. 

Like Pay for Like Work. It would cer- 
tainly be generally agreed that a position 
should be classified on the basis of the ac- 
tual duties and that the pay rates for a 
class should be comparable with those for 
like work in the community. There is, 
however, a strong and natural tendency by 
departmental officials to resist upward re- 
allocations of positions and upward revi- 
sions of pay rates merely to abide by the 
like-pay-for-like-work principle, where the 
change involves a substantial money ef- 
fect on their appropriations. 

Under the consolidated operation, how- 
ever, it has been possible to carry out a 
policy of making pay adjustments on their 
merits and of providing deficiency appro- 
priations readily when necessitated by 
such classification or pay changes. 

Close cooperation between the classifi- 
cation and budgeting units is also essential 
when major revisions in the pay plan are 
contemplated, in ascertaining the prob- 


able budgetary effects by classes, by appro- 
priations, and in total. 

Complement Control. Another area in 
which coordination between budgeting 
and classification is valuable is with regard 
to complement control. Appropriations in 
Denver are made in a lump sum which 
may be spent for either personal services 
or for materials, supplies, or other recur- 
ring expenses. However, the agency head 
is required to submit to the mayor before 
January 1 a list of the permanent positions 
to be established for his agency for the 
coming year. Once approved, this becomes 
the official complement of the agency. 
Temporary positions are controlled only 
by dollar total. 

An agency head wishing to increase his 
total complement submits to the budget 
and personnel office a “classification ac- 
tion” form, stating the proposed duties of 
the position and his reasons for its crea- 
tion. This form is then used to review the 
need for the position as a budgetary mat- 
ter and, if the increase in complement is 
approved, to classify it. 

Recruitment. In planning for future 
recruitment, the budget allotments for 
temporary positions are used, broken 
down by classes and months. Efforts are 
then made to build up eligible lists in 
anticipation of seasonal demands by the 
operating agencies. 

Personnel Rules and Systems Problems. 
A great many matters in the personnel 
rules infringe upon or give rise to prob- 
lems of system, procedures, records, or ac- 
counting—the field of work of the manage- 
ment division of the consolidated office. 
Two examples should suffice. 

The personnel rules provide that ap- 
pointments, separations, transfers, pay 
changes, and other types of transactions 
affecting employees as individuals shall be 
initiated by the submission of a personnel 
action form. This is, of course, the usual 
practice in most jurisdictions. The rules 
also provide for the keeping of certain 
standard departmental records of such ac- 
tions, for a time schedule for the submis- 
sion of actions, and for their recording in 
the central roster of positions. Further- 
more, they establish certain specific pro- 
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visions applicable to certain classes of ac- 
tion such as the placing of the names of 
employees who are laid off at the head of 
the appropriate eligible lists, and the plac- 
ing of the names of employees who are dis- 
missed for cause on a permanent ineli- 
gible-for-rehire record. 

All of these personnel provisions re- 
quire, if they are to be enforced and thus 
are to have any meaning, a most careful 
designing of the forms and procedures to 
be used. The present Denver system was 
worked out as the result of a six-months 
study and installation by the management 
division. Proposed changes in personnel 
policy and practice, furthermore, often are 
found to involve substantial changes in 
records, design of forms, auditing tech- 
niques, and like matters. Often it is found 
that proposals must be dropped because 
the effort of administering them and mak- 
ing them effective outweighs their value. 

A second example of the close relation- 
ship between personnel rules and manage- 
ment is in the payroll field. The forms and 
systems used in recording attendance, com- 
puting pay and deductions, writing and 
pre-auditing payrolls, and delivering pay 
checks all appear to lie in the accounting 
field. However, they are in fact almost in- 
separable from personnel problems such as 
handling of unauthorized absence, cash 
overtime, compensatory time off for over- 
time, and terminal payments for accrued 
annual leave. 

In actual practice, it was found desirable 
to include in the personnel rules an ap- 
pendix entitled “Instructions to Payroll 
Clerks” and to have this appendix pre- 
pared jointly by the management and per- 
sonnel services divisions. This appendix 
establishes, for each agency, a single sys- 
tem and set of records (with alternatives 
for special circumstances) for attendance 
control, recording of pay and deductions, 
and recording of leave and overtime. 


Disadvantages of the Plan 


DENveR’s plan of consolidation appears to 
have three major disadvantages that 
might, in certain circumstances, overweigh 
the advantages. 

The first is that it tends to insulate the 
chief executive from the management, 
budgetary, and personnel operations by 
placing an intermediate supervisor over 
them. This objection is, of course, another 
way of saying that the plan excessively re- 
duces the span of control of the chief ex- 
ecutive. It is a question that can be decided 
only in the light of the organization plan 
of the individual city. 

The second objection lies in possible 
legal difficulties. The personnel program 
of any local government should be broadly 
embodied in its charter, as a protection 
against the spoils system. Provided the 
chief executive is granted adequate general 
powers, there is little reason for establish- 
ing a budget agency by charter, and prob- 
ably no reason for so authorizing a man- 
agement program. They are functions that 
a good executive can and will establish 
without charter authorization and ones 
that no amount of legal verbiage can force 
upon a poor executive. 

The plan of consolidation is obviously 
somewhat complicated by these considera- 
tions, and in jurisdictions with long-stand- 
ing personnel programs prescribed in de- 
tail by the charter, the plan would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to achieve. 

The third objection lies in the qualifica- 
tion requirements to be established for the 
directorship of a combined operation. Ob- 
viously a technician with experience solely 
in personnel, budgeting, systems, or ac- 
counting would not be qualified. It would 
appear, however, that a clear source of re- 
cruitment would be persons with general 
training in public administration and ex- 
perience either as assistant city managers 
or as the heads or deputy heads of large 
operating agencies. 
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Accelerated Mass Examination 


for Laborer ..... 


THOMAS L. CULHANE 
and BARBARA J. KINGSLEY 





HE CIVIL service classification of “la- 

borer” in Portland, Oregon, covers 
positions which, for the most part, require 
unskilled, heavy, manual work. ‘This work 
is also routine and repetitive and closely 
supervised by skilled craftsmen or fore- 
men. As the job requirements are unpre- 
tentious in terms of mental ability, trade 
skills, and previous experience, competi- 
tive examinations for this class are based 
on physical strength. The Portland charter, 
however, requires that all city employees 
be able to read and write the English lan- 
guage. 

Until recently, laborer examinations 
consisted solely of physical agility and en- 
durance performance tests. The qualifying 
consideration of literacy was ascertained 
by requiring applicants to fill out and file 
their applications in person. This was 
usually a time-consuming process, often 
heartbreaking and occasionally humorous. 
Some naturalized citizens, ex-school tru- 
ants, and the mentally slow had many 
difficulties in completing even a simple 
application blank. One would be apt to 
overhear some candidate ask another: 
“Which way does an E go?” “How do I 
write an S?” or see some ten-year-old 
daughter writing words for her father to 
copy onto the application blank. No sta- 
tistical analysis was made to determine a 
correlation between the ability to com- 
plete the application and success on the 
job, so possibly this was a valid test, al- 
though merely qualifying. 


Decision to Change Laborer Test 


To Assist in the selection of more compe- 
tent employees, it was decided to adopt a 
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new examining procedure for the laborer 
class. 

A conference was held with the admin- 
istrators of departments and bureaus which 
employ laborers. Opinions were gathered 
as to the advisability of giving a simple 
test in the “communication skills.” Chiefs 
of operating bureaus were in favor of such 
a test since many of the foremen and 
equipment operators were selected from 
the laborer class. 

Recruitment began for an examination 
which was to consist of a written test, 
weighted 20 per cent, and a physical dem- 
onstration test weighted 80 per cent. 

Recruiting was no problem. Examina- 
tion announcement posters were sent to a 
large list and about goo pre-registration 
cards, collected since the last examination, 
were sent out. These, plus a news story and 
word-of-mouth coverage, brought in 1,553 
applicants in the two-week application pe- 
riod. 

A separate room and special clerk han- 
dled the stream of job seekers. Applicants 
could fill out the forms in the office or 
could take them home. 

The application blank was revised and 
simplified since it was no longer to serve 
as a test of literacy. It now included a score 
sheet for use during the physical demon- 
stration, a release in case of possible in- 
jury, a check list of job availability, and a 
summary score sheet for final grading and 
ranking. 

As each application was turned in, the 
candidate was given a specific date and 
time appointment for the written and 
physical test, and the application was num- 
bered in order of receipt. This receipt 
number was used later as an identification 
number. 

The written tests were scheduled at one- 
hour intervals for a period of three days 
and limited to 100 candidates at a time. 
The roll call for each examination group 
was alphabetized to facilitate the admin- 
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istration of the examination. As each can- 
didate presented his admittance slip he 
was given a card bearing his identification 
number (this was the same number as the 
receipt order number of his application) 
and was admitted to the examination 
room. 

The candidates were seated and given 
carefully worded, oral instructions con- 
cerning the manner in which they were to 
answer the test questions. Each candidate 
was told to write the identification num- 
ber appearing on his card onto the cover 
of the test booklet. At a given signal, the 
candidates opened their booklets and 
worked on twenty questions for ten min- 
utes. The answers were marked directly 
in the question booklets. 


Multiple-Choice Test Used 


THREE equivalent test forms, each con- 
sisting of twenty questions of the three- 
option, multiple-choice type were used. 
Questions were selected with face validity 
and an appearance of practicality even 
when testing for reasoning, comprehen- 
sion, or social adjustment. Thus, we used 
such questions as: 


A crew always has: 


men; 
wrenches; 
trucks. 


Many tools like hammers and shovels are made 
of steel because steel is: 


__sharp; 
strong and durable; 
cheap to buy. 


The tools and supplies used by employees are 
paid for by the city. After using them on a job, 
a laborer should: 


see that they are properly stored; 
leave them for the foreman to care for; 
forget about them until the next day. 


When working on a crew as a laborer and a new 
man joins the crew you should: 


give him help when he asks for it; 

tell him to work slowly so as to not put 
any strain on the other men; 

tell him what kind of a person the 
foreman is. 


_ Trash swept from streets is scooped up by a 
man riding a platform on the back of a slow- 


moving truck. The truck does not stop. Therefore, 
sweepers should: 


leave trash in piles no bigger than one 
shovel full; 

leave trash in the least number of piles 
possible; 

leave trash spread evenly along the curb. 


Tests Scored On the Spot 


AFTER the test, a quick check was made 
that each booklet bore the identification 
number and the booklets were then col- 
lected. The candidates were instructed to 
remain seated while the papers were 
scored. 

A crew of clerks was ready and the 
actual scoring of papers for each group 
was accomplished within a ten-minute pe- 
riod. ‘The papers of the first group were 
distributed by raw score, and 17 was de- 
termined to be the critical score. A double 
check, or rescoring was done only on the 
borderline papers having raw scores of 
16 or 17. No distributions were made of 
any subsequent groups. At this stage, the 
identification numbers on the booklets 
were matched with the applications, the 
applications were sorted into successful 
and below passing groups, and the identi- 
fication numbers of the former were read 
aloud. Those candidates were then con- 
ducted by a guide to a part of the building 
where the physical demonstration was to 
be held. 

Meanwhile, the remaining candidates 
were informed that they had obtained a 
below passing score. They were then ex- 
cused and the roll was called for the next 
group to take the written test. 


Successful Candidates Take Physical Test 


By THIs time the successful candidates had 
reached that part of the building set aside 
for the physical demonstration test. Each 
group was informed of the strenuous na- 
ture of the physical tests, and each was 
asked to sign a release. We have been for- 
tunate that our worst injuries have been 
nothing more than bruised fingers and a 
few cases of ripped trousers and shirts. 

A rater explained the physical tests. 
Each event would continue for 30 seconds. 
He then gave specific instructions for, and 
an actual demonstration of the squatting 
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exercise. The candidate made a deep knee 
bend (sat on heels), and kept his hands in 
place on his hips or extended them straight 
in front of him. The candidate then rose 
to a straight standing position. This was 
repeated as often as possible in a 3o-second 
period. 

For the abdominal exercise, the candi- 
date lay on his back with toes hooked un- 
der a rigid bar, fingertips touching shoul- 
ders, and elbows in line with the body. 
The exercise consisted of bringing the el- 
bows to the knees and returning to the 
reclining position. 

For the push-up exercise, the candidate 
lay prone between parallel bars, face 
down, with hands on bars and toes resting 
on a crosspiece. The exercise consisted of 
pushing the body upward until the arms 
were straight, pivoting on the toes, and 
then returning to a prone position. The 
body had to be kept in a straight line from 
feet to head. 

The block lifting event involved the 
manipulation of concrete building blocks 
weighing approximately twenty pounds 
each. It was used to demonstrate lifting 
ability as well as muscular coordination. 
The equipment for this event consisted of 
a rough table four-and-one-half feet high 
and a low platform four inches from the 
ground. Three concrete blocks were pro- 
vided, and the candidate had to move 
these blocks in a definite pattern. At the 
beginning of each test, two blocks were 
in readiness on the low platform and one 
was on the table. The candidate was to lift 
a block from the lower platform, place it 
on the table, take the block from the table 
and place it on the lower platform, and 
then repeat the cycle. A count of one was 
given for each block which the candidate 
moved either in a raising or lowering op- 
eration. 

We had no serious delays. Of the 100 
men scheduled for each written test, our 
usual loss ran about 20 per cent for those 
who did not appear. Another go per cent 
were eliminated by the written test, and 
the remainder of the group was divided 
into thirds, so that groups of 15 to 20 men 
participated at each event of the physical 
demonstration. Groups of this size per- 
mitted expeditious processing and also al- 


lowed candidates time to relax and rest 
between events, but not enough time to 
become impatient and complain of delay. 


Final Rating Methods 


As THE men left the last event, they were 
processed by a clerk whose task it was to 
review the rating sheet for any omissions. 
The candidate’s identification slip was 
collected and compared with the number 
on his application blank. He was then 
questioned on his availability for employ- 
ment. The availability questionnaire was 
set up in check list form and was read to 
each candidate. This was a time-saving 
procedure, although a strain on the clerk’s 
voice. At this exit desk all necessary in- 
formation was abstracted from military 
discharge papers, naturalization papers, 
and any other documents which the can- 
didates had not presented at the time of 
filing. Each candidate was then advised 
that he would be notified by mail as to his 
final grade. 

The scoring of these physical demon- 
stration events was accomplished with a 
minimum of delay because of the previ- 
ously accumulated data. The same four 
physical exercises had been administered 
in previous years by the Civil Service 
Board. On the assumption that these ear- 
lier groups had been adequate samples, we 
again used the formulae which had been 
obtained for converting the raw scores in 
the earlier examination. 

A raw score of g2 squats was considered 
a good showing, whereas such a raw score 
in block lifting would have been almost 
an impossibility, due to the nature and de- 
mands of the exercise. Tabulation of the 
actual number of movements completed in 
the various events showed that the arith- 
metic average raw score for squats was be- 
tween 24 and 25. Average raw scores were 
between 21 and 22 for abdominals, be- 
tween 24 and 25, for pushups, and between 
19 and 20 for block lifting. 

A conversion table was drawn up for 
the raw scores in each event and the papers 
of the 837 individuals who had completed 
the physical demonstration were graded. 
Each of the four events was given equal 
weight and a total T-score computed. A 
frequency distribution was made, and a 
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passing point established. The T-scores 
were then converted to conform with a 
100-point grading scale, veterans’ prefer- 
ence was added, and the successful candi- 
dates were ranked in accordance with their 
final grade. 


Results of Tests 


Our FINAL eligible list contained 479 
names. This list is now over a year old 
and two hundred appointments have been 
made from it. However, the departments 
are still pleased with the caliber of the 
men available for appointment. The 
prompt scoring and notification, plus pe- 
riodic circularizing of the list has con- 
vinced the eligibles of our desire to help 
them find employment. 

To the more intelligent candidates, the 


Sick and Tired of Detraction 


written test presented no problem. Those 
who did not obtain a passing grade on the 
written test took the news in a resigned 
manner. We received only one complain- 
ing letter. It came from a candidate who 
had been notified that he had received a 
grade below passing on the physical dem- 
onstration test. His letter read in part, “I 
would like to know whether a man has to 
be an acrobat in order to pass.” 

A speedy and efficient examining proc- 
ess, and an effective maintenance of the 
eligible list is an important factor in pub- 
lic relations and the reputation of the pub- 
lic service. An eligible can (and usually 
does) contact this office and learn immedi- 
ately what his position on the eligible list 
is and can obtain an approximation of 
how soon he may be certified. 





A™ you sick and tired of the way civil service employees are constantly “given 
the business’—called everything from bureaucrat to loafer and worse? 
Have you had your fill of all the pompous, untrue contrasts between you, a 
public worker, and workers in private industry . .. in which you always 
come off second best? 

So are we. So is Donald S. Dawson, President Truman’s administrative assist- 
ant for personnel affairs. We like the good, punchy way in which Mr. Dawson 
has issued a call to protect the reputations of civil service employees. Here’s 
a quote: 

I am sick and tired of the detraction of government service on the part of unin- 
formed and prejudiced persons, and I am weary of the glorification of nongovern- 
ment experience simply because it is nongovernmental. 

Furthermore, I think it is about time that you, who are professional government 
servants, do something about it. In other words, it is about time to take the offensive. 

He quoted Cyrus Ching, a former executive in private industry who now 
heads the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, as saying that govern- 
ment workers are “superior, man for man,” to those in private industry. 

Mr. Dawson makes some wise recommendations for dealing with the plague 
of running-mouth. Let it be made widely known, he suggests, when career 
employees are appointed to high position. Let it be publicized when those in 
private industry admit the good work being done by public employees. Let 
employee organizations build prestige by “pointing with pride” to the achieve- 
ments of career employees. 

And, we may add, let no lie about public employees go unanswered. Let no 
false statement stand without a demand for proof. Let no detraction go with- 
out telling the public the truth. 

It is better for the American people and for all local units of government, 
if the civil servants are accorded the respect due them. To tear down unfairly 
is to cause distrust in the very fabric of government itself.—Editorial, Civil 
Service Leader. 











Recent Transformation in Civil 
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Whitleyism Before 1938 


O THOSE who argue whether public ad- 

ministration is a science or an art, 
Whitleyism in 1950 is ample proof that it 
is both. The Whitley council system was 
introduced shortly after World War I in 
the British civil service for the conduct of 
its internal employer-employee relations. 
British civil servants had enjoyed the right 
to organize since 1907, and a number of 
public worker unions were functioning by 
the end of the first World War. During the 
war, the problems of the British civil serv- 
ice changed both because it had increased 
so much in size and because it had ac- 
quired more of the character of a laboring 
force. Such developments made urgent and 
evident the necessity for a bridge between 
the state as employer and those of its citi- 
zens who were its employees. 

The Whitley structure, named after J. H. 
Whitley who was chairman of a govern- 
ment committee studying labor relations 
in private industry, establishes a hierarchy 
of negotiating councils. These begin in 
some instances at the office level, are re- 
peated at higher echelons through the gov- 
ernment department, and culminate in a 
national council for the entire civil service. 
The employee or “staff side” is represented 
through union leaders by half the member- 
ship of each council. The employer or “offi- 
cial side” by the other half. The legitimate 
agenda for discussion is very broad; virtu- 
ally any matter affecting the employees can 
be introduced. The agreements reached 
between the two sides have only the status 
of recommendations. Government, as the 
sovereign, cannot be legally bound by 
Whitley negotiations. Yet almost invari- 
ably council recommendations have been 
accepted by the government. 





e@ Leo D. Cacan has taught Comparative Govern- 
ment at the University of Chicago and is now 
teaching Political Science at San Francisco State 
College. He was a U.S. Fulbright Fellow to the 
United Kingdom in 1949-50. 


Whitleyism at the national level in its 
first two decades was utilized primarily as 


a debating platform by its participants, 


who chafed at its restrictions and under- 
estimated its facilities. To the unions, the 
national council was a constitutional guar- 
antee of their right to promote staff ideol- 
ogy and interests. To the members of the 
official side, it was generally an unwelcome 
device exacting their reluctant audience 
and concessions. Important agreements 
were reached but only after lengthy and 
arduous travail. Then it could be said that 
brevity was not always the soul of Whit- 
leyism. 

No one was fully satisfied with the struc- 
ture and operation of the national council. 
Yet no one contemplated its substantial 
revision or abolition. What emerges from 
a study of the tomes of evidence presented 
to the Royal (Tomlin) Commission on the 
Civil Service (1929-30) by the staff and offi- 
cial sides is not so much criticism of the 
Whitley machinery as criticism of each 
other. As Lord Tomlin, chairman of the 
Royal Commission, described the method 
of negotiation: “The decision is not neces- 
sarily better, but the reception of it may be 
better according to the method by which 
it is arrived at.” Thus in its first twenty 
years, the mechanics or science of Whitley- 
ism seemed adequate. Lacking in consid- 
erable degree was the spirit or art necessary 
in negotiation. 


“The Era of Good Feeling” 


WitH the advent of administrative mobili- 
zation in 1938, a remarkable improvement 
began in the general climate of Whitley- 
ism. Representatives of staff and manage- 
ment recognized responsibilities to each 
other and to the nation. Where the unions 
had used the Whitley system only when it 
seemed likely to advance their particular 
interests, they now lent themselves to 
Whitleyism’s broader purposes. The offi- 
cial side, which had never broached an 
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item on the agenda for fear of committing 
itself to an innovation, put down its guard, 
asked for help—and received it. 

Probably the fundamental factor in the 
rise of this ‘era of good feeling” was the in- 
tegration of hitherto diverse departments 
and classes, prompted by the administra- 
tive exigencies of World War II. Vested in- 


terests, prides, and prejudices were buried . 


in the common endeavor. Staff associations 
postponed wage claims, lengthened the 
working day, and surrendered other pre- 
rogatives. Management brought adminis- 
trative and technical problems to staff 
leaders for consultation and advice. Off- 
cials readily assert that a project so vital 
and complex as the dispersal of installa- 
tions from London to the provinces could 
hardly have been accomplished without 
the immediate and unstinting assistance of 
staff representatives. Thus employer and 
employee shared common duties and re- 
sponsibilities. What was sought by joint 
consultation during the war was maximum 
efficiency. What was attained was superior 
performance and a legacy of mutual un- 
derstanding with which to turn to the tasks 
of peace. 


The New Negotiators 

A sEconp factor in Whitleyism’s growth 
has been the rise of a new generation of 
negotiators on both sides of the council 
table. Where formerly union leaders had 
been inclined to address frontal assaults on 
the official side, staff representations are 
now composed with insight and diplo- 
macy. Courtesy and tact, in this as in other 
aspects of British politics, have no more 
connoted servility than arrogance has con- 
veyed strength. Members of the official side 
who had looked down at Whitleyism’s re- 
quirements have been succeeded by agents 
who appreciate the full possibilities of 
joint negotiation and collaboration. The 
result for both sides, on almost every issue, 
has been greater tractability and a more 
harmonious solution. 


Role of the Labour Government 
HAs THE existence of the Labour govern- 
ment prompted the more sympathetic ofh- 
cial attitude toward Whitleyism? This 
hypothesis in no way reflects on the neu- 


trality of the civil service. The bureauc- 
racy has performed the assignments of 
Labour as impartially and conscientiously 
as it did those of other political parties. 
Whatever the price, the British civil serv- 
ant has remained a civil servant first and a 
unionist afterward. Yet this fact does not 
prevent consideration of the other ques- 
tion of Labour’s attitude toward Whitley 
negotiation. Opinion varies as to whether 
Labour’s victory in 1945 had any special 
significance for the civil service. Most ob- 
servers believe that the political complex- 
ion of the government has been irrelevant, 
noting that the improvement in Whitley- 
ism began under Conservative leadership 
and continued during the Coalition re- 
gime. Some staff leaders feared that a Con- 
servative victory in 1945 might have meant 
a return to the official condescension of 
prewar Whitleyism. Others declare, albeit 
unhappily, that the fact of a Labour gov- 
ernment has not made one whit of differ- 
ence for the interests of the civil service. 
It is always difficult and dangerous to 
speculate on what might have been. Pos- 
sibly a Conservative government would 
have had less success in restraining wage 
claims than Labour has had. Both sides 
might then have entered Whitley meetings 
with less amicable feeling. This much is 
certain: Whitleyism will survive as a sys- 
tem of staff relations no matter which ma- 
jor political party is in power. As one 
senior civil servant confided: “Should this. 
government or another government at- 
tempt to abolish Whitleyism, we would try 
to educate our Ministers to its advantages.”’ 


One Side, One Man 


THE greatest transformation in Whitley 
technique has been in the method of nego- 
tiation. The formal gatherings of the en- 
tire national council (of 54 members) have 
given way to spontaneous and informal 
meetings, usually between the chairman of 
the staff side and the appropriate official 
counterpart—but sometimes between a few 
representatives of both sides. During the 
war, far-reaching decisions affecting the 
staff had to be made with speed and au- 
thority. The full democratic machinery of 
Whitleyism proved too slow and too cum- 
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bersome. Obviously what was necessary 
was a single representative or supreme 
commander for each side. The official side 
could always produce a man with author- 
ity—if need be procured from the Cabinet 
or Prime Minister. The staff side, because 
it was at best a confederation, lacked such 
an officer. What the staff side needed was 
a man who could represent with equal 
ability the entire civil service on general 
issues and any one of 13 diverse unions on 
its special problems. Success in coordinat- 
ing his constituents would depend in large 
measure on his success as a negotiator with 
the official side. Such a man was found in 
A. J. T. Day, C. B. E., chairman of the na- 
tional staff side. Addressing his duties with 
extraordinary ability and devotion, Mr. 
Day has done more during the last twelve 
years for the advance of Whitleyism than 
any other individual. Mr. Day’s leadership 
has been subject to the staff side’s regular 
monthly meetings and instructions from 
staff committees. The right of the staff side 
to request a full meeting of the national 
council remains unimpaired. This move 
has been employed only twice during the 
past decade and then to emphasize rather 
than revise Mr. Day’s representations. Ex- 
ecutive committees of the constituent asso- 
ciations meet on special assignments as 
frequently as necessary and provide re- 
search and reflection in the formulation of 
staff policy. So satisfactory was this method 
of negotiation during the war that it has 
been retained ever since. 


Replacing the Indispensable Man 
INVALUABLE as is the asset of Mr. Day’s 
negotiating genius, it is also Whitleyism’s 
future liability. If Mr. Day retires as he is 
scheduled to do in 1952, who or what can 
replace him? None of his predecessors was 
able to weld unity out of diversity as he 
has done. To say that no man is indispen- 
sable has become administrative scripture, 
yet those who contribute outstanding serv- 
ices are not necessarily succeeded by others 
of equal talent. Usually a readjustment of 
personalities, institutions, and expecta- 
tions occurs. Surely, it is too early to pre- 
dict specific trends in Whitleyism before 
the general outline of individuals and 


events is known. Yet this much can be 
said: no matter how formidable a problem 
Mr. Day’s retirement will pose, his contri- 
bution will leave a permanent resource of 
inspiration and technique. 


Official Initiative? 

STAFF participants in the Whitley process 
have long complained that the official side 
has not shown sufficient initiative in spon- 
soring items on the council agenda. One 
association officer sought to explain official 
reticence as the consequence of “having 
been shot at for thirty years.” If one side 
takes up the cause of change, as the staff 
side was bound to do in seeking improve- 
ment of service conditions, it is perhaps 
only natural that the other side will defend 
the status quo. However, in recent years 
according to the chairman of the national 
staff side, “‘a fair proportion of the subjects 
now discussed originate with the official 
side who are not at all averse to suggesting 
modifications in existing arrangements, 
even to the advantage of the staff side 
where they think it right to do so.” As 
Whitley negotiation has come to mean an 
informal conference of two persons, or 
only a few on each side, a greater intimacy 
and understanding of one another’s duties 
have been possible. Common problems 
will be recognized mutually and, as solu- 
tions are sought jointly, the formal distinc- 
tion of who proposed what tends to be for- 
gotten. 

Secondly, it is possible that staff leaders 
have perceived that, in the tactics of nego- 
tiation, the advantage lies with the ini- 
tiator. When one side presents a proposi- 
tion, the other side can offer only revision 
or opposition—but the core of the plan 
usually remains as the inventor conceived 
it. Union officers probably find it a less 
welcome responsibility to justify their ac- 
ceptance of an official proposal to the rank- 
and-file than to recite victory on a staff 
offensive or an attack on official obduracy. 
Thus staff officials may be less embarrassed 
with fewer official innovations rather than 
more. 


Promotion of Scientific Objectives 


TueE Whitley system has been vital in deal- 
ing with wages and hours, grievances, and 
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other “bread-and-butter” issues. Yet per- 
haps the fonder hope of Whitleyism’s 
“founding fathers” was conveyed in the 
first objective stated in the constitution: 
increased efficiency in the public service. 
When a social structure is designed to ac- 
commodate scientific and social interests, 
for economic motives to take priority is 
hardly an unusual sequence. In some part, 
this has been prompted by official fear that 
staff concern with management research 
would eventually result in staff interfer- 
ence. In larger measure, it reflects the com- 
pulsion with which British staff associa- 
tions have had to strive for initial trade 
union objectives. 

This realization that progress in admin- 
istrative management is a major factor in 
determining employment conditions has 
been percolating slowly in the British civil 
service. Significant research has been con- 
ducted by the Treasury’s Organization and 
Methods Division, but its approach has 
been essentially that of the specialist prob- 
ing downward. Less attention has been de- 
voted to stimulating and harvesting staff 
insights as they occur at the actual point of 
operations. During the past decade, staff 
experience has been better tapped through 
the creation of joint Whitley committees 
on the national level. Here employee rep- 
resentatives have joined with management, 
generally at the latter’s invitation, in an- 
alyzing problems of recruitment, man- 
power, training, and devolution. 

Interest in technical advancement has 
been greater on the lower echelons of 
Whitleyism than on the national council. 
Indeed, there is a tendency for economic 
issues to gravitate toward the higher levels 
and scientific questions toward the depart- 
mental and sub-departmental councils. 
The civil servant has found problems per- 
sonal to his department or speciality more 
obvious and intriguing than general topics 
of administrative management. Employee 
response also has been greater in those 
areas where duties are complex and semi- 
industrial rather than in those where tasks 
are essentially routine. 


Unionism v. Whitleyism 


CONSISTENTLY, the staff side’s greatest hand- 
icap in its early years was its own discord. 


Staff cohesion was subject constantly to the 
diverse pulls of craft, department, and 
grade. Around these indices, a number of 
service organizations developed—each con- 
vinced it had a special axe to grind. Dur- 
ing Whitleyism’s first two decades, the 
councils were regarded as suitable plat- 
forms from which to launch unilateral 
strategy against management and against 
other staff associations. Some of this de- 
rived from genuine difference of interest 
and some from a clash of personalities. 

Since 1938, a more unified perspective 
has come to the members of the staff side. 
This has been partly the product of Mr. 
Day’s leadership and partly the result of 
closer association during the war. More 
important, however, has been the growing 
recognition of what Professor Leonard 
White noted in his 1933 study of Whitley- 
ism: “. . . that the underlying economic 
interests of the service are identical and 
that what serves one group is likely to 
prove beneficial to others.”! Harmony, of 
course, has not meant unanimity. There is 
neither feeling nor justification in the 
British civil service for “one big industrial 
union.” Differences in union attitude and 
program exist. One union leader, rather 
critical of Mr. Day’s methods, remarked: 
“Day likes to lay his cards down nicely. We 
would prefer to slap ours down!” 

For matters affecting only a particular 
association, the customary extra-Whitley 
channels of communication remain open, 
and some unions have found these the 
more useful avenues for negotiation. Two 
associations did not join the ad hoc com- 
mittee of civil service unions protesting 
the government’s acceptance of the Master- 
man Committee’s Report on the political 
activities of civil servants. But what is 
more significant in assessing staff cohesion 
in this episode is that the entire staff side, 
including those organizations which did 
not suffer under the Masterman Report, 
concurred in the formal protest of what it 
alleged was the government’s circumven- 
tion of Whitley procedure. Before the war, 
such dissension on the staff side might have 
resulted in disruption. This incident dem- 

1L,. D. White, Whitley Councils in the Civil 
Service (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933), P- 312. 
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onstrates postwar Whitleyism’s capacity to 
contain both union autonomy and staff 
side coordination. As the staff side has 
recognized the unions’ independence, so 
the unions have recognized their interde- 
pendence. 

In 1933 Professor White expressed fear 
that Whitleyism might harden into civil 
service unionism. Had the Whitley agenda 
been confined to economic issues and had 
the staff and official sides never lent them- 
selves to the wider goals of Whitleyism, the 
council system would have been reduced to 
a mere bargaining counter. The experi- 
ence of the past decade proves that strong 
civil service unions have needed Whitley- 
ism as much as Whitleyism has needed 
them. Similarly, the official side has found 
that a “loyal opposition” can contribute 
invaluable correction and that “joint con- 
sultation” is better staff policy than “prior 
notification.” 


The Masterman Report 
RECENTLY three situations have threatened 
the amicability of staff-management rela- 
tions. The first concerns the government’s 
handling of the Masterman Report. In 
February, 1947, the staff side requested 
through Whitley channels a reconsidera- 
tion of the restrictions on political activi- 
ties of civil servants, leading to easement 
of the rules formulated by the Blanes- 
burgh Committee in 1925. A year passed 
without any definitive reply. Then in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, in response to a Parliamen- 
tary question, the government declared 
that it recognized that there was a case for 
considering whether the present rules re- 
quired modification. An independent com- 
mittee of inquiry was set up under the 
chairmanship of Mr. J. C. Masterman, 
O. B. E. A year later, the government an- 
nounced simultaneously the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee and their official 
acceptance. The report extended the free- 
dom of some grades and restricted the lati- 
tude that other sections of the service had 
enjoyed heretofore. The staff side was by 
no means satisfied with the report’s conclu- 
sions. More violent objection was raised, 
however, to the fact that the staff side had 
not been consulted through the Whitley 


machinery before the conclusions of the 
report were published and their accept- 
ance by the government announced. The 
government’s tactics provoked a storm of 
protest in the civil service, in the press, and 
in Parliamentary circles. The staff side 
conveyed its feeling in the following lan- 
guage: 


To say that the staff side are shocked at such 


treatment would be an understatement. . . . The 
brutal truth is that the staff side have been treated 
on this issue with gross discourtesy. .. . It need 


scarcely be said that the staff side—and this means 
the staff side as a whole and not merely some ele- 
ments—are bitterly resentful. A blow has been 
struck at the slowly built-up confidence in the 
strength and effectiveness of Whitleyism at the 
very moment when the close collaboration of the 
official and staff sides during the war and subse- 
quently seemed to suggest that service Whitleyism 
—certainly at the national level—had attained its 
full stature... 2 


Confronted with such a reaction, the 
government retreated and decided to ap- 
ply only those Masterman recommenda- 
tions which had enlarged the political lib- 
erty of civil servants. Currently, discus- 
sion of the Masterman Report continues 
through Whitley channels. 


The Chorley Report 


THE second situation arose in the govern- 
ment’s wage negotiations with the higher 
grade civil servants. Under a joint agree- 
ment between the government and the As- 
sociation of First Division Civil Servants, 
payment of the salary increases recom- 
mended by the Chorley Report in 1947 for 
the administrative class was postponed un- 
til October 1, 1949. In making this agree- 
ment, the government affirmed that this 
wage claim did not violate the provisions 
of the White Paper on general wage stabi- 
lization. Subsequently, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer asserted that economic con- 
ditions would not permit fulfillment of the 
agreement on the proposed date. However 
necessary consistency may have appeared 
to the government in its general economic 
policy, its action—after once having ex- 
empted this claim from the scope of .the 
White Paper—was wholly indefensible. As 
with the Masterman Report, so bitter was 
staff protest that the government was com- 


* Whitley Bulletin, August 1949, p. 125. 
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pelled to back down. The Chancellor re- 
versed his decision in August, 1950, admit- 
ting the government’s error in explicit 
terms: 

The government has reviewed its position and 
does not feel justified in completely withholding 
a salary adjustment which had been agreed 18 


months ago and which had not been regarded as 
contrary to the principles of the White Paper.’ 


The government’s action provided that 
the Chorley recommendations would go 
into effect in two stages, the first in Oc- 
tober 1950 and the second in October 1951. 


The Arbitration Tribunal 

Tue third issue was also connected with 
the wage freeze. Always ancillary to Whit- 
ley negotiation has been the staff side’s 
ability to take disputes to the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal. From the time the 
White Paper was introduced until May, 
1950, almost every wage claim submitted 
by the staff had been rejected by the Tri- 
bunal on the ground that general eco- 
nomic conditions were prohibitive. The 
staff side contended that the civil service 
had been unjustly singled out for exem- 
plary treatment under the wage freeze and 
that the introduction of overriding eco- 
nomic considerations prevented an evalua- 
tion of each claim on its merits as the 
White Paper permitted. 

The official side replied: What indeed 
are the merits of a case if notice is not 
taken of the possible consequence that one 
favorable award will induce another and 
another and inevitably the collapse of 
the entire stabilization program on which 
(maintained the Labour government) the 
British economy was so precariously bal- 
anced. Nor is it possible, the Treasury de- 
clared, for the Tribunal to render a verdict 
purely on the merits of a case which the 
government can ignore. The Treasury Cir- 
cular of 1925 containing the Arbitration 
Agreement makes the pledge: “Subject to 
the overriding authority of Parliament, 
the government will give effect to the 
awards of the Court.’”* Thus the govern- 
ment will not itself propose to Parliament 
the rejection of an award once made. 

* London Times, August 12, 1950. 


*H. M. Treasury, Staff Relations in the Civil 
Service (London: Treasury Chambers, 1949), p. 27. 


At this writing (October, 1950), a num- 
ber of recent arbitral decisions awarding 
pay increases suggests that the Tribunal— 
at least in the last five months—did not 
follow Treasury instructions on the White 
Paper, as the staff associations had alleged. 
Moreover, the withdrawal of support in 
June for the wage stabilization program by 
the British Trades Union Congress (whose 
American counterpart would be a com- 
bined AFofL and CIO) and the Labour 
Party’s conference in September seemed 
likely to result in a partial thaw of the 
wage freeze. 


Whitleyism Comes of Age 

THESE are the principal problems which 
have confronted Whitleyism in 1950. Each 
of these incidents, if it does nothing else, 
reveals the strength of Whitleyism’s pres- 
tige. The Whitley process, of course, is not 
without its defects. Any structure designed 
for the conduct of social relations will in- 
stitutionalize certain interests and prac- 
tices. For some observers, Whitleyism 
works too quickly; for others, not fast 
enough. Occasionally, criticism is voiced 
that Whitleyism’s requirements hamper 
the discretion of the employer or the free 
movement of the employee. Yet objections 
of this sort invariably accompany any sys- 
tem which seeks a balance between the 
liberty of the citizen and the state’s power 
to serve. 

Equality of authority has never existed 
in this method of staff relations. The state, 
if it is to fulfill its role as the supreme 
power in the community, must always 
maintain the reservation of sovereignty. 
However, through the skillful and respon- 
sible exercise of administrative discretion, 
collective bargaining has become a reality 
in the British civil service. From this proc- 
ess has arisen an equality of respect be- 
tween public employer and employee, 
which has become Whitleyism’s greatest 
resource. It is here, in the ethics and im- 
agination of its participants, that solutions 
for Whitleyism’s current issues will be 
sought—and found. It is here, in Whitley- 
ism as a code and as a system, that the 
British in the mid-twentieth century dem- 
onstrate anew their traditional genius in 
the exercise of power. 
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RE THERE real career opportunities in 
A the federal service for young college 
graduates of outstanding promise? What 
is the rate of advancement for those who 
make good? What factors tend to differen- 
tiate between those with meteoric careers 
and those whose careers have been success- 
ful but less spectacular? It is believed that 
the experience of former interns of the 
National Institute of Public Affairs may 
throw some light on these questions. 

Between 1936 and 1949 the National In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, supported by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
competitively selected approximately 500 
outstanding graduates from the colleges 
and universities of the country and intro- 
duced them to the federal service through 
an internship year of carefully supervised 
practical assignments and planned study. 
In making selections the National Insti- 
tute gave detailed, careful consideration 
to the applicant’s general promise for de- 
velopment as evidenced by a combination 
of scholastic standing, academic honors, 
campus and community activities, research 
and writing, scope and type of interest, 
maturity, and physical vitality. A detailed 
record was obtained from each applicant. 
Written appraisals were secured from col- 
lege presidents, deans, faculty members, 
and others who knew the candidate. Oral 
interviews were always held prior to offer- 
ing an appointment. In the selection proc- 
ess, an effort was made to locate and ap- 
point exceptionally qualified college men 
and women who were looking forward to 
the field of administration and leadership 
in public affairs. 

1Henry Reining, Jr., and Karl E. Stromsem, 


“An Approach to Public Service Training: Govern- 
ment Internships,” Public Personnel Review, July, 


1942, Pp. 190-99. 
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partment of the Interior. 
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When the National Institute brought its 
program to a close in June, 1949, a careful 
follow-up study of all former interns was 
conducted and a directory was published 
containing biographical sketches and work 
histories.? It was found that 40 per cent 
of the interns were then in government 
employment, 40 per cent were in non- 
governmental activity, and 20 per cent 
were not gainfully employed, being either 
housewives or engaged in full-time grad- 
uate study. Data on employment attitudes, 
career interests, and other information 
have also been collected and analyzed.’ 


Salaries of Interns in the Federal Service 
IN ORDER to evaluate the success of the 
former men interns in the federal service 
as of June, 1949, their salary ranges and 
average salaries, classified by year of in- 
ternship training, are set forth in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Salaries of Men Interns of the NIPA Who 
Were in the Federal Service as of June, 




















1949 

Top | Bottom | Average 
Group Number} Salary | Salary | Salary 
I (1936-37) 12 $10,305 | $6,235 | $8,269 
II (1937-38) 11 10,305 6,235 7,924 
III (1938-39) 15 10,305 4,730 7,603 
IV (1939-40) 16 12,500 4,855 7,918 
V (1940-41) 16 8,808 5,232 7,264 
VI (1941-42) 10 7,432 3,727 5,806 
VII (1942-43) 7 6,235 4,479 5,213 
VIII (1943-44) 5 7,794 3,727 5,721 
X (1944-45) 1 5,232 | 5,232 5,232 
XI (1945-46) 2 5,232 3,727 4,479 
XII (1946-47) 5 6,235 3,727 4,495 
XIII (1947-48) 9 7,000 3,351 4,090 
XIV (1948-49) 19 3,727 2,498 3,205 

Total 128 








2 The Work of the National Institute of Public 
Affairs 1934-1949, A Summary (National Institute 
of Public Affairs, Washington, 1949). 92 pp. 

3 Karl E. Stromsem and Mitchell Dreese, “The 
Attitudes of NIPA Interns Toward a Career in 
the Federal Service,” Public Administration Re- 
view, Autumn, 1950, pp. 254-61. 
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The 12 Group I former interns shown 
in the above table had their internship in 
1936-37 and had been in the federal serv- 
ice up to 12 years at the time of this study. 
The average salary of $8,269 is convincing 
evidence of the degree to which they had 
moved up the federal employment ladder. 
In fact, the 70 men interns in the first five 
groups, some of whom had been with the 
federal government as short a time as 8 
years, had an average salary of $7,762. 
Since compilation of these data the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949 has gone into effect, 
adjusting rates of pay and lifting the salary 
ceiling by adding three grades to the clas- 
sification plan. Four interns have since 
been advanced into these “super” grades. 
It is doubtful whether industry and busi- 
ness could generally match this rapidity 
of rise. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that this was a select group who en- 
tered the government just before World 
War II, at a time when the government 
was expanding rapidly. Data not presented 
in Table I reveal that the average salary of 
the 6 women interns of the first five groups 
who are still employed by the federal gov- 
ernment was $6,650.4 

During the war years there were rela- 
tively few men in the internship program, 
but these individuals, as shown in Table 
I, have already attained attractive salary 
levels. The last two groups who had been 
in federal employment 15 months or less 
at the time these data were compiled were 
already earning average salaries of $4,090 
and $3,205, respectively. It is believed that 
the rate of advancement of former interns 
of the National Institute of Public Affairs 
is sufficiently rapid to interest outstanding 
college graduates of similar caliber in a 
career in the federal service. The salaries 
received also attest to the high quality of 
personnel which the Institute selected and 
introduced into the federal government 
through its 15 years of service. 


Selection of Interns for Intensive Study 


THE RANGE of salaries for each of the 
groups reveals an appreciable differential 


*Berneita K. Randall, A Follow-up Study of the 
Women Interns of the National Institute of Public 
Affairs (Unpublished Master of Arts thesis, School 
of Government, The George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., 1950). 75 pp. 





in salary levels between individuals who 
had training at the same time. It is recog- 
nized that salary level attained is not 
necessarily the most valid measure of suc- 
cess as a federal employee. The contribu- 
tion which the individual is making to the 
public welfare and the degree of satisfac- 
tion which he derives from his work might 
well be more satisfactory yardsticks. Such 
yardsticks present, however, a number of 
difficulties of application that do not exist 
so directly in using salary as a means of 
measuring success. Yet it is worthy of study 
to try to determine what factors tend to 
differentiate between those who reach the 
upper salary levels in a short period of 
time and those who are receiving less com- 
pensation. 

In an attempt to locate factors which 
differentiate between the higher and the 
lower salaried interns, careful case studies 
were conducted of the men interns from 
the first five groups, those who had been 
trained between 1936 and 1941, and who 
were still in the federal service in the early 
summer of 1949. These interns had been 
selected and trained under prewar condi- 
tions and in 1949 had been employed 
long enough to establish themselves. Of 
the 185 living interns of the first five 
groups, 70 men and 6 women were em- 
ployed by the federal government in June, 
1949. In view of the small number of 
women, it was decided to restrict the study 
to the men in order to eliminate the var- 
iable of two sexes. 

The men interns were divided into three 
groups on the basis of GS classification 
grades. The “A” group consisted of in- 
terns who were in GS-14 and GS-155 from 
the first three intern groups and in GS-13 
and GS-14 or above from the fourth and 
fifth intern groups. The “B” group con- 
sisted of interns who were in GS-13 from 
the first three groups, and GS-12 from in- 
tern groups four and five, and those in 
the Foreign Service. The “C” group in- 
cluded interns who were in GS-12 or be- 


° Classification symbols applicable under the 
Classification Act of 1949 are used in this study. 
At the time the data were gathered the symbols 
were CAF-14, CAF-15, P-7, and P-8. These were 
top regular grades of the classification system. 
One of the interns was in P-g, a specially author- 
ized category. 
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low from the first three intern groups, and 
those who were GS-11 or below in the 
fourth and fifth intern groups. 

Under this plan, 36 interns were placed 
in Group A; 22 in Group B; and 12 in 
Group C. There were three times as many 
in the A group as in the C group. This 
ratio seemed to be a realistic way of al- 
locating the interns into groups according 
to success since there had been exception- 
ally high selection standards and very 
careful screening of candidates in the an- 
nual competitions. Even those who were 
slower in climbing the classification ladder 
had risen to substantial positions. 

Careful case studies were conducted of 
the 36 interns in Group A and the 12 in- 
terns in Group C to ascertain what factors 
tended to differentiate between the two 
groups. Group B was eliminated from the 
study so that any differentiating charac- 
teristics would be more pronounced. The 
data were obtained from the carefully 
maintained case folders of the National 
Institute and from a questionnaire sent to 
all interns in the spring of 1949. The data 
were of three varieties: (1) pre-internship 
factors, (2) internship factors, and (3) 
post-internship factors. 


Pre-Internship Factors 

Academic History. Interns were selected 
from all sizes of educational institutions. 
Twenty-two per cent of the Group A in- 
terns were graduates of small private uni- 
versities with an enrollment of less than 
10,000, compared with eight per cent for 
Group C, a difference of 14 per cent. On 
the other hand, 42 per cent of the C Group 
were graduates of liberal arts colleges com- 
pared with 22 per cent for the A Group, 
a difference of 20 per cent. The propor- 
tion from other types of colleges and uni- 
versities was essentially the same for the 
two groups. 

An analysis of the undergraduate scho- 
lastic records of the interns showed that 
the mean quality point index of the two 


groups was essentially the same: 3.49 for 


the A Group and 3.40 for the C Group. 
This is equivalent to a “B+” record. The 
fact that the undergraduate scholastic 


record did not differentiate between the 


two groups is not surprising in view of the 
high scholastic proficiency that was re- 
quired of all interns as part of the selec- 
tion process. 

More than half of the A Group majored 
in political science; only one-third of the 
C Group majored in this field. The per 
cent of the C Group having a history-po- 
litical science major was twice as great as 
among the A Group. The proportion ma- 
joring in other fields was essentially the 
same for the two groups. 

Interns were members of a wide variety 
of national and local honor societies. Mem- 
bership in such societies which tended to 
differentiate in favor of the A Group were: 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, and Pi 
Gamma Mu. Almost half of the A Group 
were Phi Beta Kappa, compared with one- 
fourth for the C Group. Membership in Pi 
Sigma Alpha was more characteristic of 
the C Group than the A Group. 

Extra-Curricular Activities. In selecting 
interns, emphasis was placed on their ex- 
tra-curricular activities. Candidates were 
requested to list in their applications both 
the organizations to which they belonged 
and offices held. Evaluation of this infor- 
mation revealed that while the A group 
interns have a slightly higher participation 
index, there are no significant differences 
in this factor since both groups were quite 
active in extra-curricular programs. On 
the other hand, the leadership record in 
extra-curricular activities showed quite 
clearly that A group interns excelled the 
C group in campus leadership. More than 
three-fourths of the A group were rated 
as outstanding, compared with 43 per cent 
for the C group. 

Extent of self-support in college was also 
evaluated. Approximately half of both 
groups provided considerable self-support 
while in college but there were no statisti- 
cally reliable differences between groups A 
and C. Neither group surpassed the other 
in the extent of their prior work experi- 
ence either during the summers or during 
the school year. 

Ratings by the Faculty Advisers. It was 
the policy of the National Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs to request faculty advisers and 
professors well acquainted with the appli- 
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cant for internship to fill out a rating form 
covering the following qualities: mental 
capacity; intellectual integrity; originality; 
initiative and leadership; appearance and 
manner; interest in public affairs; and 
physical vitality. An analysis of these 
forms for the two groups of interns re- 
vealed few differences since only interns 
with high ratings by college advisers were 
admitted to the internship program. On 
initiative and leadership and on physical 
vitality, the A Group interns were rated 
somewhat higher, but the differences were 


the units of the federal government in 
which they were interested, and their 
plans for the future. When these state- 
ments were rated in terms of the degree of 
interest expressed, it becomes apparent 
that degree of interest present at time of 
starting the internship is definitely related 
to rapidity of rise in the government serv- 
ice. In the A Group, 53 per cent had a 
“deep intensive interest” as compared with 
33 per cent in the C Group. Conversely, 
42 per cent of the C Group were “inter- 
ested but with reservations” as compared 





not great. with 14 per cent of the A Group. 

Degree of Expressed Interest in a Career 
in Public Affairs. On the application form 
for admission to the National Institute of 
Public Affairs, candidates were requested 


to discuss their interest in public affairs, 


Internship Factors 
Educational Directors’ Ratings. The ed- 
ucational directors of the National Insti- 
tute reviewed the records of the interns in 

















TABLE II 
Supervisors’ Ratings of Groups A and C While Interns 
| Group A | Group C 
No. of Times | Per Cent of 40 | N o. of Times Per Cent of 13 | Difference 
Rating Item Was Supervisors Item Was Supervisors Between 
Factors Checked Checking Item Checked Checking Item | Per Cents 
Over-all Rating: 
Outstandingly 
successful............ 24 60.00 3 23.08 36.92 
ee) 15 37.50 10 76.92 39.42 
Unsuccessful........... 0 0.00 0 0.00 0.00 
Initiative: 
Outstanding............ 15 37.50 5 38.46 0.96 
Above average.......... 14 35.00 4 30.77 4,23 
A ne 6 12.50 3 23.08 10.58 
Below average.......... 2 5.00 0 0.00 5.00 
Industry: 
Outstanding............ 26 65.00 7 53.85 11.15 
Above average.......... 12 30.00 4 30.77 0.77 
PA PTIIPE soy 06 6 okies ees 1 2.50 2 15.38 12.88 
Below average.......... 0 0.00 0 0.00 0.00 
Originality: 
Outstanding............ 20 50.00 2 15.38 34.62 
Above average.......... 19 47.50 8 61.54 14.04 
RINE sia io os 5 sins ers'e 1 2.50 2 15.38 12.88 
Below average.......... 1 2.50 0 0.00 2.50 
Dependability 
Outstanding............ 31 77.50 10 76.92 0.58 
Above average.......... 5 12.50 0 0.00 12.50 
DORNER oases aoc ie a sh0is 2 5.00 2 15.38 10.38 
Below average.......... 0 0.00 1 7.69 7.69 
Cooperativeness: 
Outstanding........... 26 65.00 a 30.77 34.23 
Above average.......... 13 32.50 6 46.15 13.65 
Op ee 1 2.50 2 15.38 12.88 
Below average.......... 0 0.00 0 0.00 0.00 
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the first five groups and evaluated their 
progress and success during their year of 
training. Four categories were used to 
describe their general development and 
promise for effectiveness in their careers. 
Of the 188 men and women interns in the 
five groups, 24 were considered outstand- 
ing; 70 excellent; 70 good; and 24 fair. 
The standards of judgment were unusu- 
ally high, with the outstanding interns 
demonstrating exceptional ability, and the 
fair group a high level of ability. 

The educational advisers’ ratings were 
highly prognostic of rate of salary level 
attained in the federal service. The index 
of the A Group is 4.19 compared with 2.75, 
for the C Group. Ninety-two per cent of 
the A Group were rated as “outstanding” 
or “excellent,” while only 17 per cent of 
the C Group were rated that high. None 
of the A Group was rated as “fair,” while 
42 per cent of the C Group were thus 
rated. Apparently the qualities which 
make for a rapid rise up the federal ladder 
reveal themselves during the internship 
period. 

Supervisors’ Ratings. It was the practice 
of the National Institute to request a rat- 
ing of the intern from each supervisor in 
the federal service under whom the intern 
worked long enough to make a rating 
meaningful. The composite ratings of the 
A and C groups are presented in Table II. 

The over-all supervisors’ ratings shown 
in the above table reveal that the A Group 
interns were rated “outstandingly success- 
ful” almost three times as frequently as 
the C Group interns. The qualities which 
differentiated most clearly between the two 
groups were “originality” and “coopera- 
tiveness.” Of the A Group, 50 per cent 
were checked as outstanding in originality, 
compared with 15 per cent in the C Group. 
Sixty-five per cent of the A Group were 
checked as outstanding in cooperativeness, 
while only 31 per cent of the C Group 
were thus checked. On the other qualities 
the differences were not pronounced. 

Type of Internship Work Experience. 
An effort was made to distinguish between 
the types of work experience of the interns 
since there was a considerable variation in 
training assignments. The number of agen- 


cies in which the internship was served, 
the number of supervisors under whom 
the intern worked, and the type of work 
experience were generally the same for the 
A and C groups. 


Post-Internship Factors 

Type of Employment Experience. From 
time to time it is alleged that the grade 
level reached in federal employment is 
largely dependent upon the type of ac- 
tivity in which one is engaged. To check 
on this allegation, the work experience of 
groups A and C was broken down into type 
of experience, and the average number of 
months spent in each was computed. The 
results are presented in Table III. 

It is revealed by the above table that 
rapidity of rise in the federal service is 
associated with the following types of 
work: (1) “over-all administration of a 
program,” (2) “economic and program 
research,” and (3) “budgeting and fiscal 
administration.” Less spectacular success 
is associated with “personnel administra- 
tion and training” and “organization, 
procedure and administrative analysis.” 
Group A interns have been engaged in the 
full range of government activities, how- 
ever, and have found it possible to achieve 
signal success in all of them. 

Further Academic Training. A study of 
the extent to which groups A and C under- 
took graduate study after internship re- 
vealed that more than one-fifth of the A 
Group pursued full-time graduate study 
compared with one-twelfth of the C 
Group. More than half of both groups 
carried on part-time schooling. 

Index of Job Satisfaction. Recognizing 
that the satisfaction of the former intern 
with respect to his career to date is a very 
important consideration, each intern was 
requested to respond to the following ques- 
tion: How would you characterize your 
attitude with respect to your career to 
date? Please check the appropriate cate- 
gory. 

( ) Unusually well satisfied 
(_ ) Rather well satisfied 

(__) Reasonably satisfied 

(_ ) Rather dissatisfied 
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TABLE III 
Post-Internship Employment Experience of Groups A and C 























Average Number | Per Cent of 
of Months | Total Time Difference 
Type of Employment ; Average Between 
Experience Group A | GroupC | Difference | GroupA | GroupC | Per Cents 
Over-all administration of a pro- 
TOT Ta ae re aes 24.81 9.92 14.89 21.57 8.60 12.97 
Budgeting and fiscal administra- 
NEON Gee cis cd Ass iarers vee aides sh 7% 10.58 3.75 6.83 9.23 3.24 5.99 
Personnel administration and 
ee Re eee 19.00 45.42 26.42 16.55 39.29 22.75 
Economic and program research . 16.89 5.08 11.81 14.68 4.39 10.29 
Organization, procedure and ad- 
ministrative analysis......... 7.94 17.41 9.47 6.90 15.06 8.16 
Information service, stir a 
ion analysis. . Sikes rok 1.22 0.00 1.22 1.05 0.00 1.05 
ES ae ee ae 29.67 31.00 1.83 25.79 26.82 1.02 
CME eee ee, saa awe 486 | 3.00 1.86 4.22 2.60 1.62 




















The difference in job satisfaction of the 
two groups was quite marked, the index 
being 3.4 for Group A and 2.4 for Group 
C. More than half of the C Group indi- 
cated that they were merely reasonably 
well satisfied or dissatisfied, while only 
one-fifth of the A Group rated their job 
satisfaction on this level. Eighteen of the 
32 members of the A Group responding to 
this question stated that they were unusu- 
ally well satisfied; only one of the 11 in the 
C Group replying to this question was 
unusually well satisfied with his career to 
date. 


Summary and Conclusions 


THE CAREERS of 128 men interns of the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Affairs who had 
been in the federal service from one to 
twelve years reveal a record of outstand- 
ing accomplishment. In the summer of 
1949 the 12 men in Group 1 who were 
interns in 1936-37 ranged from GS-12 to 
GS-15 with an average salary of $8,269. 
The 70 men who served their internship 
between 1936 ana 1941 ranged from GS-9 
to GS-16 with an average salary of $7,762. 
The 6 women interns in the first five 
groups still in the government service 
were earning an average salary of $6,650. 


The salaries of the later groups with less 
work experience were commensurately less 
but generally attractive. 

In an attempt to locate factors which 
tend to differentiate between those who ad- 
vance at a spectacular rate and those whose 
careers are substantially successful but less 
meteoric, an analysis was made of avail- 
able pre-intern, intern, and post-intern 
data. The following factors were associated 
to a marked degree with rapidity of rise in 
the federal service: (1) leadership in under- 
graduate extra-curricular activities, (2) 
degree of expressed interest in a career in 
public affairs prior to beginning such a 
career, (3) educational directors’ rating of 
success and promise demonstrated during 
the internship, (4) high over-all rating by 
government supervisors while serving the 
internship, with particular reference to 
the qualities of “originality” and “coopera- 
tiveness,” (5) post-internship employment 
experience in (a) over-all administration, 
(b) economic and program research, and 
(c) budgeting and fiscal administration, 
(6) full-time graduate study, (7) expressed 
job satisfaction. Which of these factors 
were causal and which were correlative 
cannot be determined. 
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lew 
The following factors were associated certain pre-internship, internship, and 
with rapidity of rise but to a lesser de- _post-internship factors which are related to 
gree: (1) membership in such national rapidity of rise in the federal service. Fu- 
a honor societies as Phi Beta Kappa, Phi ture investigations, perhaps by the Civil 
- Kappa Phi, and Pi Gamma Mu, (2) extent Service Commission, should proceed to 


of participation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties as an undergraduate, (3) college ma- 
jor in political science, and (4) graduation 
from a small private university rather than 
a liberal arts college. 

In view of the small number of cases 
available for study, the findings of this 
investigation must be regarded as sugges- 
tive rather than conclusive. The careful 
initial selection of the interns resulted in 
considerable homogeneity with respect to 
many of the factors studied and conse- 
quently tended to minimize the differences 
between the rapid advancement group and 
the less accelerated group. In spite of these 
problems, the results show that there are 


check these findings, and to establish more 
definitively the variety of factors which 
determine rapidity of rise in the federal 
service on the part of outstanding college 
graduates. The present study suggests that 
assuming high level intelligence, substan- 
tial academic background, and good 
health, outstanding success is largely at- 
tributable to personality characteristics 
and motivations which reveal themselves 
rather early in an individual’s training and 
career. Foremost among these are a deep 
seated interest in promoting the public 
welfare through government, and the lead- 
ership qualities to translate ideals into 
concrete programs of action. 
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PERSONNEL OPINIONS 








e What is the thinking of experienced 
personnel people on everyday problems 
of personnel policy and practice? Their 
views can often provide readers of Public 
Personnel Review with cues to sound, con- 
structive policy-making. 

The editors have posed the same ques- 
tion to each of several persons and have 
asked them to comment on the various 
points it raises. Here’s what they say. 











The Question .... 


If a young person came to you and said, 
“What do I need to know, to study, or to do to 
get into personnel work,” what would you tell 
him? 


The Replies... . 


LEE S. GREENE, Visiting Professor, Department 
of Political Science, Syracuse University. 


Undoubtedly my first reaction would be to 
stall for time. The ordinary college professor 
is so busy trying to keep up with the world, 
while, on the side, outwitting rival academic 
imperialisms, that he has little enough time to 
develop his curricula along lines calculated to 
lead the student into a smooth transition from 
college to paid employment. In all instances, 
however, in which students have put this ques- 
tion I have tried to point out two things be- 
fore going on to specifics. First, survival in this 
universe seems to have a relation to flexibility. 
The student should be willing to accept a 
variety of experience and, I should say, he 
should wish to. Secondly, his formal education 
should involve a good general foundation, one 
which would enable him to communicate 
readily with his fellows. I can imagine that 
many young people are discouraged when con- 
versations with major professors stop at this 
point. I do not blame them. I am certainly not 
of the opinion that college should be merely a 
training ground for all the varied occupations 
which may later engage the student body. Edu- 
cational administration should recognize that 
the average student must have his eye on a 
job. I try to make it evident to questioners 
such as this young man or woman that some 
education beyond four years of college will 
likely be required. I do not urge a political 
science major necessarily, but I do suggest that 
a combination of courses in public administra- 
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tion, psychology, and business administration 
is likely to be the best he can do for special- 
ized courses in most schools, without regard to 
his major. I would tell him that, for certain 
types of activities, a strong concentration of 
psychology would be helpful, if not actually 
essential, and I would point out that prepara- 
tion in that field would do something to 
throw open to him private as well as public 
operations. Some educational institutions (the 
number grows) offer a degree of deliberate 
special preparation for personnel work, both 
for public and private agencies, particularly 
at the graduate level. Unfortunately, there is 
no completely effective clearing-house arrange- 
ment which enables the student to survey the 
whole field of possibilities. The interested un- 
dergraduate should be given information on 
the periodicals in the field and, among other 
matters, he should watch these for program 
and fellowship announcements. 

Breaking into the field of paid work follow- 
ing undergraduate or graduate training pre- 
sents a serious problem. The student should be 
informed of federal civil service examinations, 
and he can be directed to opportunities in 
some states. I would advise him particularly 
to try for internship opportunities as the 
most fruitful transition from the educational 
to the governmental agency and I would urge 
him to accept an internship in the manage- 
ment field generally if he is unable to find a 
location in personnel work at the start. Un- 
fortunately, I would have to tell him that state 
and local services might well involve him in 
dissatisfactions which he might be spared in 
federal employment, but I would still express 
the wish that he might have a fling at state 
or local service. 


Epwarp H. LitcHFIELp, Professor of Admin- 
istration, Cornell University. 


To adequately understand and undertake 
personnel work there are three basic things 
which you must know. In the first place, you 
must come to understand that administration 
is an integral process of which personnel is but 
a part. You must come to understand that the 
personnel staff is part of, and not distinct from, 
management’s total activities. As a conse- 
quence, you must recognize the many ways in 
which your own philosophy and practice must 
be adjusted and atuned to the totality of 
management’s efforts. 
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In the second place, you must acquire an 
appreciation for and a sensitivity to the com- 
plexities of social relationships in a work situa- 
tion. Acquiring this will not be easy if you 
do not naturally possess it. Formal course work 
will be of relatively little assistance, for this 
is not something others can help you with; 
for the most part, you must acquire it for 
yourself. The first step in this direction is a 
willingness to accept the importance of human 
relations as an integral part of personnel work. 
The second is an appraisal of your own assets 
and deficiencies in sensing and diagnosing the 
nature of people’s relationships to one an- 
other. Finally, it demands that you so modify 
your own habits of thought as to make this 
awareness a constant factor in your daily 
thinking. 

In the third place, it will be necessary for 
you to acquire a knowledge of the specific 
tools of personnel management. This is a 
well-defined area of knowledge which is readily 
acquired in any one of many universities in 
this country. Adequate undergraduate prepara- 
tion in social sciences, followed by two years 
of graduate work in business or public admin- 
istration, will provide you with this material. I 
would caution you to remember, however, that 
these are the tools with which you work—not 
the goals which you seek. 

If these seem like simple points, I would 
urge you to remember that the public service is 
replete with personnel agencies which refuse 
to recognize that administration is an integral 
process. I would remind you further that the 
field has all too many who concentrate on the 
mechanical to the exclusion of the human 
relations factors in personnel administration. 
Finally, I would also suggest that though the 
technical knowledges I refer to are easily ac- 
quired, they are both alternately ignored by 
many politicians and worshiped by many pub- 
lic service technicians and too often disre- 
garded in business management. 


MARGARET MArsHALL, Chief, Inservice Activi- 
ties Division, Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission. 

There is no use in trying to get into person- 
nel work unless you have a reasonable chance 
for success. This will depend on more than 
“studying” certain things and taking certain 
steps to “get in.” You should, in my opinion, 
first raise the question: “What kind of person 
do I need to be?” In response to this question, 
I would say that first of all you need to be a 
friendly, warm person with a liking for and 
understanding of people and an ability to get 
along with them which has been evidenced to 


you by your relations in the past with individu- 
als and as a member of groups. By this I do 
not mean that you should be a so-called “per- 
sonality” boy or girl with just the superficial 
traits of attractiveness and social ease. Rather, 
you should have a basic feeling for the human 
relations aspect of problems and situations. 

If you are considering personnel work in the 
public service, it is important for you to have 
a belief in the importance of government and 
its objectives, and a strong desire to make it as 
efficient as possible in accomplishing its mis- 
sion. On the other hand, it is important that 
you realize that all government operations are 
subject to legal controls which seem to cause 
inflexibility and unnecessary red tape and at 
times result in a sense of frustration to one 
whose temperament demands direct and quick 
action. 

Among the knowledges which might be ac- 
quired outside of the classroom, I would count 
an acquaintanceship with various occupational 
fields as very important. This knowledge can 
be acquired by observation and the question- 
ing of various kinds of workers and by experi- 
ence gained in after-school and vacation em- 
ployment. Be analytical about such matters as 
the operations and procedures involved in dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs, the qualities needed by 
the workers and how the workers fit into an 
organizational unit. 

Formal academic study should, in my esti- 
mation, be largely directed toward the social 
sciences and should include a number of 
courses in political science, public administra- 
tion, economics, and psychology. “Tool” sub- 
jects which I would consider essential are 
statistics, psychological measurement, report 
writing, and public speaking. I would suggest 
postponement of specialization until you do 
your graduate work or until you have had an 
opportunity to make some first-hand observa- 
tions or gain some experience in the field. 

To actually get into personnel work in the 
public service, of course, will generally involve 
qualifying under civil service procedures. By 
all means try to get an internship or some other 
type of student experience with an agency 
having a variety of operations and an organ- 
ized training program with such features as 
rotation of assignment, directed reading, and 
orientation conferences. If your school has not 
entered into cooperative relationships with per- 
sonnel agencies in its area, you should contact 
directly the personnel offices in order to learn 
of such training opportunities or at least of 
part-time work which might be related to your 
school work. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that you take 
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a long-range view and place your emphasis on 
building a broad and firm foundation by al- 
lowing adequate time for education and train- 
ing and for first experiences which may not in- 
volve much money return but may be rich in 
possibilities for observation and learning which 
will pay large dividends in years to come. 


CuARLEs P. Messick, Director, Chas. P. Messick 
and Associates, Consultants in Personnel and 
Management, Trenton, N. J. 

You should first make up your mind whether 
you want to “get into” personnel work or 
whether you want to make it your job, the 
thing to which you want to devote your ener- 
gies and your abilities as your life’s work. If 
you have in mind the first, don’t. If the second, 
then take stock and see whether you have, as 
best as you can determine, what it takes. 

There is no formula nor set of formulae by 
which a personnel technician or personnel ad- 
ministrator can be made. There are things he 
must know, there are subjects he must study, 
but his principal asset is himself. He works with 
people. He must know and understand and 
like people. In the public field, and I have this 
primarily in mind, he must also remember the 
body of citizens for whom he works, the men 
and women and children who make up the 
government, who pay the bills, who require 
services, and whose true interests he is em- 
ployed to protect and serve. The man, or 
woman, who is to discharge these tasks and 
these responsibilities must have a high level of 
abstract and social intelligence, of intellectual 
honesty, of loyalty to his fellow workers, his 
organization, and his country. He must have 
good health, exceptional industry, and must 
possess in large measure the saving grace of 
common sense. He, or she, cannot afford to in- 
dulge in the luxury of mannerisms or other 
mental oddities. His work calls for careful an- 
alysis, sound logic and deliberate decision. 

As to what the prospective personnel tech- 
nician or administrator should study, tastes and 
convictions vary widely. For foundation train- 
ing and knowledge, I would advise courses that 
will help him to some mastery, at least, of the 
essential personnel tools including. statistics, 
test construction, expository English, the prin- 
ciples of psychology, economics, sociology, and 
political science. The personnel technician, 
and particularly the future personnel adminis- 
trator, must have the broad background knowl- 
edge that is likely to come from courses in 
these fields to help him, or her, to develop 
sound points of view, and to draw sound con- 
clusions. I would not advise spending much 
time in this period of preparation upon the 


great mass of literature in the personnel field, 
nor would I place emphasis on numerous 
courses in personnel management. The student 
will need to become acquainted with the 
literature in the field, but like the writings in 
other newer fields, this literature is excessive 
in quantity, and uneven in quality. The com- 
prehensive, standard works on personnel man- 
agement, either pubic or private, have not yet 
been written. The beginner should get his base 
training before he undertakes specialization. 

I believe strongly in the learn by doing pro- 
cedure and I would recommend a six months’ 
apprentice course in a forward looking per- 
sonnel agency with understanding supervision 
as a most valuable part of the essential training 
for the future competent worker in this field. 


Ricuarp O. Niexorr, Chief, Training and 
Educational Relations, Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


Personnel work has to do with people doing 
jobs. More precisely, it has to do with analyz- 
ing and predicting how well people will per- 
form if they are employed, how well they will 
work together in certain organizational group- 
ings, what rates of compensation will attract 
them, what conditions of work will motivate 
them, what training will increase their output 
and satisfactions, and other considerations re- 
lated to personal and job effectiveness. 

These predictions as to how well people in 
any organization will perform are made to 
those operating or line supervisors who have 
direct responsibility for doing jobs—building 
dams, increasing agricultural yields, analyzing 
economic trends, preventing or putting out 
fires, or any one of the other one thousand and 
one jobs the men do. 

Doesn’t it follow then, if these broad state- 
ments are correct, that: 


1. Training for personnel work should focus 
on those observations and studies about people 
which will make analyses and predictions about 
their behavior on jobs a little more accurate 
than otherwise? The biological and social sci- 
ences probably have most to contribute to this 
end. 

2. Persons interested in personnel work 
should acquire as much knowledge and experi- 
ence about jobs—engineering, research, service, 
etc.,—as possible so that they can combine this 
knowledge with knowledge about people, thus 
more accurately to predict how well they will 
perform? All work experience and participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities and observa- 
tions of people at work should contribute to 
this end. 
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If perchance your observations of men at 
work should be of personnel men at work, you 
will doubtless see much paper, many forms, 
numerous organization charts, etc. Don’t be de- 
ceived by these observations for they are merely 
the “shorthand” of personnel work. On all, or 
most all, pieces of paper there is some kind of 
prediction—expressed or implied—about men 
performing jobs. This is what personnel work 
is all about. 


James E. Rosset, Director, Second U.S. Civil 

Service Region. 

What do I need to know, to study or to do to 
get into personnel work? That’s a question 
often asked by aspiring young people, and my 
best advice to them is: “Don’t get into it unless 
you have special aptitude.” 

There are certain indispensables which you 
do not get by studying or by doing, and unless 
you have them your personnel job will be 
neither pleasant nor rewarding. If you have 
them, they will go a long way to make you a 
successful personnel administrator. 

The successful personnel man must like 
people. He must have a genuine interest in 
people, a desire to see them succeed and a 
willingness to help them. His conclusions must 
be arrived at by deliberation; he must see the 
facts clearly and weigh them carefully. He must 
have a well-developed sense of right and 
wrong, and above all he must have courage. 

A person should be born with these predilec- 
tions and should have developed them at home 
and in school. You may get into personnel 
work without them, but your success in this 
work will be very doubtful. 

Therefore, if you are bent on entering per- 
sonnel work take an inventory. If you’re con- 
vinced you’ve got what it takes, you may study 
almost any undergraduate major in college. 
You may major in economics, sociology, gov- 


ernment, chemistry, engineering, or physics 
and still be preparing yourself for a job in 
personnel. There are one or two more “musts” 
however. You must have a facility for meeting 
and dealing with people face to face; for speak- 
ing effectively, clearly, and convincingly; and 
you must be able to prepare an acceptable let- 
ter and an adequate report. 

Getting a job in personnel work is difficult. 
It is not easy to walk into a business and land 
a personnel job on the strength of your sheep- 
skin. Just remember that a doctor must serve 
an internship after eight years of college work 
and if you are willing to become an intern in 
some office or plant your chance at a good 
personnel job is materially enhanced. A few 
juniors are getting into personnel work in 
government, but these have competed success- 
fully in a stiff examination and met high re- 
quirements in the social science field. They'll 
get their share of humdrum tasks along with 
the more interesting personnel jobs. 

In our experience in the past twenty years 
in government service, we know of many who 
have worked into personnel jobs from such oc- 
cupations as payroll and accounting clerks, 
engineers, teachers, and many other fields. 
Among these are many of our most successful 
and progressive personnel officers. 

Finally, if you’re convinced personnel is the 
career you want, my advice is that you select a 
major in college in which you are interested 
and which may well be a vocation and an end 
in itself. Get a solid education in English. Pur- 
sue enough studies in history and in govern- 
ment so that you will have an appreciation of 
what people do when they live together in 
modern society and how scarcely any indi- 
vidual can satisfy all of his own desires. De- 
velop a reputation for fairness and ethical con- 
duct. Develop self-responsibility so that those 
with whom you associate will know you as a 
dependable person. 
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PORTRAIT OF A PROFESSION: THE CIVIL SERVICE 
TRADITION. Sir Edward Bridges. Cambridge 
University Press, 1950. 33 pp. Fifty Cents. 


Sir Edward Bridges occupies a post in the 
British government for which there is no 
American equivalent—Permanent Secretary of 
the Treasury and Head of the Civil Service. He 
is also a distinguished member of the British 
administrative class, an institution which, al- 
though unrecognized by law or regulation in 
the United States is also gradually taking form 
in our national government. His admirable 
essay on the civil service profession is con- 
cerned with this special class of officers, the 
nature and function of which were first de- 
scribed almost a hundred years ago in the still 
famous Trevelyan-Northcote Report of 1853. 

American readers, conscious of the slow and 
imperfect growth of a higher corps of adminis- 
trators in their own country, will be particu- 
larly interested in Sir Edward’s remarks on this 
matter. They will probably be surprised to 
learn that a service-wide point of view and 
sense of responsibility are relatively recent 
even in the now ancient administrative class in 
Great Britain. An outlook exceeding the limits 
of a department was achieved only as recently 
as the organization of the National Health In- 
surance Commission in 1912; it was greatly 
strengthened by the frequent transfer of sea- 
soned men during World War I and World 
War II from one emergency agency to another. 
The isolation of departments and their re- 
sponsible officers was thus broken down and 
something in the nature of “a real Service” 
came into being. In more recent years, neces- 
sity for a coherent economic policy in the post- 
war world has compelled departments to work 
closely together and thus to cement the depart- 
mental fragments of “a real Service’ more 
firmly than ever before. 

Sir Edward regrets that the administrative 
corps of which he is the official head lacks the 
expression of a corporate life found in a col- 
lege. ““We have neither hall nor chapel, neither 
combination room nor common room.” In 
these comments he is not referring to an aca- 
demic institution which might devote itself ex- 
clusively to the education and preparation of 
junior members of the administrative class, but 
rather to the usefulness of some external sym- 
bol of the corporate spirit which the years have 
deposited. Neither in Great Britain nor in the 
United States has the value of a “civil service 
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West Point” been apparent to most of those 
who have thought of the problem of constant 
renewal of that body of men and women whose 
special function it is, to use the words of an 
earlier analysis, to set “wider and more endur- 
ing considerations against the exigencies of the 
moment, in order that the Parliamentary con- 
venience of today may not become the Parlia- 
mentary embarrassment of tomorrow.” 

The parallelism that can be discovered at 
many points between British and American 
administrative history is admirably illustrated 
by Sir Edward’s comments on the evolution of 
the government clerk. 


. . « The clerk who at first had done nothing 
except copy letters, dispatch them and file them 
makes himself useful in collecting precedents and 
previous papers. The next stage is that he becomes 
a clerk who can describe accurately what has hap- 
pened in the past, who can collect together the 
information required by the officer who is going 
to reach a decision on the matter in hand; and 
before long you have an adviser who presents his 
senior colleagues or his Minister with a carefully 
documented appraisal of the position, who tests 
all the statements made and sets out what seem 
to him the possible courses of action and the likely 
consequences of each. There remains a final step. 
To sum it all up and say which course has behind 
it the backing of all the knowledge and experi- 
ence that the Department can give to its Minister. 


The corporate life of American departments 
testifies to the same stages of evolution, with a 
different institutional setting and with a much 
less firm commitment to the final stage in the 
sequence. Understanding of the American ad- 
ministrative system, indeed, would be greatly 
enhanced could we have an intimate portrait 
of that traditional figure, the chief clerk, now 
supplanted by others prepared to assess the 
consequences of action rather than to keep the 
records. Let some modern Dickens or Thack- 
eray arise to try the task! LEONARD D. WHITE, 
University of Chicago. 


THE PATRONAGE SYSTEM IN OKLAHOMA. H. O. 
Waldby, The ‘Transcript Co., Norman, 
Okla., 1950. iv, 100 pp. Available from the 
author, Faculty Exchange, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, $1.00. 
This study of personnel practices in Okla- 

homa state government under the patronage sys- 

tem is the kind of factual, descriptive, and ana- 
lytical document around which civic groups in 
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the state ought to be able to build new public 
education program looking toward the ulti- 
mate adoption of a state-wide merit system. 
The author, despite some official noncoopera- 
tion, has brought together in this monograph 
a wealth of descriptive material about Okla- 
homa state personnel practices. Covering devel- 
opments of the last 20 or 25 years, the study is 
designed to acquaint the people of Oklahoma 
with personnel practices in their state govern- 
ment. It shows extensively and intensively the 
effect of patronage problems in that govern- 
ment. 

There is a brief introduction followed by 
case studies of personnel practices in three 
state agencies, namely, the Highway Depart- 
ment, State Penal Institutions, and Highway 
Patrol. Most of the study (pp. 26-83) is devoted 
to a description of such major personnel activi- 
ties as selection, classification, compensation, 
training, hours of work, leave, records and re- 
ports, tenure, retirement, and political partici- 
pation of state employees. There is then a 
chapter on the attempts at reform and a con- 
cluding section which evaluates the losses 
caused by the patronage system. 

Figures on the definite number of state em- 
ployees in Oklahoma have been available only 
since 1947. In May, 1950, there were more than 
20,000 state employees in the 126 state agen- 
cies. Approximately 7,000 of these employees 
worked in the positions “over which the gov- 
ernor exercises direct control” (p.27). For these 
7,000 positions, patronage considerations domi- 
nate in selection, compensation, turnover, 
hours of work, and other aspects of the manage- 
ment of personnel. Merit principles and the 
recognized standards of personnel manage- 
ment which contribute to a merit system have 
not been applied to these positions. 

The detailed case studies which the author 
has included on the Highway Department and 
State Penal Institutions are particularly inter- 
esting because they document specifically and 
concretely the impact of patronage practices 
upon internal departmental administration. 
The findings in these case studies in Oklahoma 
are reminiscent of the earlier findings in Indi- 
ana about which William Dudley Foulke wrote 
a generation ago in Fighting the Spoilsmen. 
Inefficiency and waste in these two departments 
as concomitants of the spoils system are high- 
lighted by inclusion of a third case study on 
the Highway Patrol, which has an effective 
merit system. 

Pointing out that personnel practices vary 
greatly from agency to agency, the author has 
found that the most satisfactory personnel pro- 
gram operates within the State Highway Patrol, 


while less satisfactory, but generally effective 
personnel practices are also found in those 
state agencies carrying on cooperative pro- 
grams with the Federal Security Agency. There 
are 7,000 positions of the state government, 
however, which are left to the whims and 
vagaries of political patronage. The story of 
the effects and costs of such a system are clearly 
documented. 

In the section on the reform movement, the 
author has pointed out how changes in eco- 
nomic conditions influence support for reform 
by various groups of state officials. In the de- 
pression period, “the proponents of reform 
were the public and the department heads. 
They were opposed by the legislators, while 
the governor was more or less noncommital. In 
1949, several prominent legislators favored re- 
form and were opposed by some influential de- 
partment heads. The governor agreed with the 
heads of the departments, and the public 
showed little interest in the entire matter.” 
(p. 84). It is clearly established by the author 
that the conditions of the economy, which in- 
fluence the availability of personnel, tend also 
to influence various official groups in support- 
ing or opposing the introduction of a merit 
system. 

The patronage system in Oklahoma state 
government was inherited from territorial days 
in the early part of the twentieth century. Sup- 
port for the continuance of that system down to 
mid-century has come from many sources, but 
responsibility for failure to extend the merit 
system in Oklahoma state government can be 
placed squarely and solely on the legislature. 
It is the legislature which has the authority and 
the power to decree a change. The failure to 
take affirmative, positive action for providing 
the legal groundwork for the construction of a 
merit system is a legislative failure. Where 
legislative members through ignorance, apathy, 
or a definite desire to protect their presumed 
individual personal interests, will not on their 
own initiative take positive action, then the 
implication is clear that the compulsion of out- 
side pressure is the only means to insure posi- 
tive legislative action. The Patronage System 
in Oklahoma could serve well as the vehicle 
through which the League of Women Voters, 
the Oklahoma Public Expenditures Council, 
and other citizen groups could build up the 
public understanding which is needed if broad 
popular pressures are to be played effectively 
upon the legislature. 

Mr. Waldby, in terms of what he set out to 
do, has done a good job. His descriptive writ- 
ing is concrete; his analysis and conclusions 
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are clearly presented. GeorcE B. TouLMin, 
University of Arkansas. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. William E. 
Mosher, J. Donald Kingsley, and O. Glenn 
Stahl. Harper & Brothers, New York, Third 
Edition, 1950. xi, 652 pp. $5.00. 

With the rapid progress and advance of pub- 
lic personnel administration in the last decade, 
it is exceedingly gratifying to have available a 
revised edition of the late William E. Mosher 
and J. Donald Kingsley’s Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration. Collaborating with Mr. Kingsley, 
now Director of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, in the revision is O. Glenn Stahl, 
presently Director of Personnel, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. The authoritativeness of this revi- 
sion is also attested to by the fact that the 
preface acknowledges indebtedness to nearly 
a dozen other people prominent in the public 
personnel field for their review and criticism of 
various chapters of the book. 

From the standpoint of coverage of the per- 
sonnel functions at the various government 
levels—federal, state, and local—this third edi- 
tion also maintains its reputation for being the 
most comprehensive single volume in the field. 
The authors have been conscientious in delet- 
ing out-of-date information and in bringing 
new developments into focus. The findings and 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
Task Force on Personnel, for example, have 
been integrated into six different chapters. 

In keeping with recent trends, the book has 
placed new emphasis upon the human factors 
and operating aspects of personnel administra- 
tion. The chapters on “Human Relations and 
Morale” and “The Operating Personnel Of- 
fice” are substantially new in treatment. The 
more adequate coverage of these topics in this 
revision should be welcomed by teachers and 
practitioners who are giving more attention to 
the line department and its problems of per- 
sonnel supervision. A new, though cursory, 
chapter has been written on “International 
Personnel Administration” and an annotated 
bibliography has been added. 

It is to be regretted that more attention was 
not given to the increasingly complicated per- 
sonnel relationships between the central per- 
sonnel office and field establishments. Greater 
consideration must soon be given to this area 
since central-field relations are more and more 
affected by increasing sensitivity to public 
needs and services, a more complex system of 
management, and the growing need to decen- 
tralize for purposes of security and defense. 
The authors are not oblivious of this omission; 
probably they are correct in stating that this is 


“cc 
. 


a field of personnel investigation that 
must be left to further experience and research 
for answering.” —ERNEsT A. ENGELBERT, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL AND LABOR 
RELATIONS. Gordon S. Watkins, Paul A. 
Dodd, Wayne L. McNaughton, and Paul 
Prason. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1950. xvii, 
974 PP. $5-75- 

This second edition of a study by the first 
two authors, which first appeared in 1938, con- 
tinues the pioneering tradition of the earlier 
issue. The intervening period has seen many 
changes in the theories as well as the practices 
of personnel management and labor relations. 
These changes are recorded here, more fully 
than in any similar work. Their bearing on 
current business and industrial policies and 
programs is comprehensively presented and 
searchingly appraised—with a sound emphasis 
on their progressive improvement. This vol- 
ume is, in short, the best single text on indus- 
trial personnel and lJabor-relations questions 
available today. 

The goo-odd pages are divided into five 
major sections. The first two (185 pages) deal 
respectively with the nature and development 
and the psychological aspects of personnel man- 
agement. Perhaps their most interesting rele- 
vance to the public-personnel student is the 
common elements in public and private em- 
ployment of the latter and the significant dif- 
ferences of the former. The two chapters on 
“human factors in industry” are among the 
best brief analyses of the universal problem of 
worker motivation in the current literature. 
They will be of direct value in understanding 
the nature of the problem of increasing pro- 
ductivity, in the office no less than the shop. On 
the other hand, the flexibility in organizing 
and staffing a personnel department in business 
and industry is much greater than in govern- 
ment. There is, however, much governmental 
management can learn from industrial “man- 
agement” as to the scope as well as the conduct 
of employee services and relations—much that 
is pointed up here. 

The next two sections make up over two- 
thirds of the volume (660 pages). They review 
in detail the technique of selection and place- 
ment and the maintenance of personnel. The 
first deals with such questions as job analysis, 
recruitment, selection, and tests (pre- and post- 
induction). The second includes more or less 
detailed reviews of current policy and practice 
as to 17 elements of employee services, rela- 
tions, and management; among them are 
absenteeism, transfer and promotion, disci- 
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pline, training, health and safety, employment 
stabilization, personnel services. The discus- 
sions of these and other questions are (neces- 
sarily in a general text of this kind) of the over- 
view or summary type. They are, however, in- 
formed by a wide acquaintance and many case 
illustrations from industrial practice. There is, 
too, an unusually wide range and careful se- 
lection of footnote references to the more perti- 
nent literature. 

The final section (75 pages) deals with “joint 
relations and collective bargaining.” It is the 
least satisfactory discussion in the volume. Col- 
lective bargaining as a process of industrial 
government is underemphasized. Nonunion 
employee-representation plans are given undue 
emphasis—undue as to both an impression of 
their number, size, and importance in con- 
temporary industrial relations and an impli- 
cation of their utility in meeting employee 
interests and needs in these relations. The his- 
torical review of the development of public pol- 
icy is brief but hardly sufficient for more than 
an introductory approach to the field. No at- 
tention (quite properly but regrettably for 
the public personnel student) is given to this 
increasingly important aspect of public person- 
nel management. 

This volume is primarily—indeed frankly— 
descriptive; it is designed for the beginning 
student and the general reader. It lays no 
claim to exhaustiveness of treatment or analysis 
of individual topics. It does, however, succeed 
in presenting and exploring—if not digging 
deeply into—most of the issues, both theoretical 
and practical, which industrial management 
faces in organizing and directing its employees. 
A bibliography of over 20 pages adds materially 
to its reference value. 

Written from the viewpoint and perspective 
of management, it presents many problems 
with which the public administrator—no less 
than the industrial—must deal. In government 
circles, less attention has been paid to indus- 
trial experience and programs than would 
prove rewarding in fresh insights and at least 
partially applicable techniques. Despite the 
substantial differences in the setting and pro- 
cedures of public and private employment, 
cross-fertilization has not been pursued as 
widely or fully as it might well be. Here is an 
excellent introduction for the public-personnel 
manager to the ideas, problems, and _ proce- 
dures of his colleague in the store or the fac- 
tory.—PHILLIPs BRADLEY, Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs. 


A TRAINING Course IN EFFECTIVE SPEAKING. 

Paul M. Stokes and Gray L. Carpenter. Funk 

& Wagnalls Company in association with 

Modern Industry Magazine, New York, 1950. 

2 vols., 201 pp.; 7 records. $29.50. 

Paul M. Stokes, Director of Management 
Development Service of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, and Gray L. Carpenter, 
Vice-President of Northeastern Promotions 
Council, have collaborated to design a new 
type of public speaking course. It consists of 
two books which explain what the techniques 
of good speaking are, why they are effective, 
and how to learn to use them proficiently. 
Keyed in which each exercise are illustrations 
cut on records by a professional public speaker. 
By hearing a good illustration of the idea ex- 
plained in the text, the student has a yard- 
stick for measuring his own performance and 
progress. Also included in the course is the 
latest edition of Funk & Wagnalls Desk Stand- 
ard Dictionary. 

The authors have started with the premise 
that “how you say it” is crucial. Presumably 
those who are asked to speak or seek oppor- 
tunities to speak have something to say. The 
aim of this course is to teach them to sound 
better so their audience will listen, be inter- 
ested, and take appropriate action. 

In Chapter One, the importance of attitudes 
is stressed. Many of the errors of beginning 
speakers seem to be purely mechanical—stop- 
pages, heavy breathing, monotony, mumbling, 
speaking too rapidly, emphasizing wrong words. 
But these errors give away attitudes. For ex- 
ample, if the speech is too rapid, the audience 
will feel the speaker is trying to cram his talk 
into a few brief moments in order to “get the 
ordeal over with.” Some inexperienced speak- 
ers sound angry when they attempt to show 
enthusiasm or sound like preachers when they 
speak deliberately. One of the exercises to help 
beginners control the attitudes they wish to 
express is a recording of a short paragraph 
from a newspaper article that is read in six 
different ways: (1) with conviction, (2) sym- 
pathetically, (3) humorously, (4) deliberately, 
(5) enthusiastically, (6) dramatically. 

Other chapters deal with such techniques as 
pronunciation, use of the pause, pitch varia- 
tion, use of force, and rate and tempo. 

The authors have designed the lessons so 
they can be studied by groups without instruc- 
tion or be used as a basic text by an ex- 
perienced instructor. They can also be self- 
taught equally well—provided, of course, that 
the student has the necessary self-discipline and 
perseverance. 
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Personnel Administration 


Haroip L. Dickinson, “Some Problems in 
Establishing a Generalist Personnel Office.” 
Personnel Administration, July, 1950.—The 
generalist plan of personnel administration is 
usually used to describe the formal plan of 
organizing a personnel office so that the units 
are broken down on an area rather than a 
functional basis. This plan supports the basic 
assumptions that (a) line supervisors are pri- 
marily responsible for day-to-day personnel 
management in their respective organizations, 
(b) in order to exercise their responsibilities 
effectively, supervisors must have technical per- 
sonnel assistance, and (c) this service is best 
provided by one person, with necessary assist- 
ance, who can see the supervisor’s total per- 
sonnel problem rather than a segment thereof. 
The classic organization pattern for the gener- 
alist personnel office was set up in the Foreign 
Economic Administration in 1944 by Mr. Ken- 
neth O. Warner. The fundamentals were (1) a 
group of operating personnel offices broken 
down on an area rather than a functional ba- 
sis with the Personnel Representative team as 
the basic unit, and (g) a staff of specialists who 
acted as the backfield in supporting the line 
personnel representatives. Because position 
classification offers an excellent training ground 
for learning facts about jobs and work proc- 
esses, is so important as a basis for the total 
personnel job, and is the most difficult person- 
nel field to learn, it is believed that competent 
classification analysts offer a promising source 
of generalist material. Continuous informal 
and formal training is necessary to develop the 
staff selected to the place where it can function 
effectively as personnel representative teams. 
If coordination is lacking, the personnel rep- 
resentatives will operate more like separate 
personnel offices than like a unified team. The 
generalist plan stands or falls on the quality 
of the people who administer it, and on the 
quality of its leadership. The generalist plan 
of personnel administration is now no longer 
a theory. Its principles have been applied on a 
practical basis in several personnel organiza- 
tions in the federal service. Supervisors like it. 
Its successful adoption depends on the extent 
to which the problems of organization, staffing, 
training, coordination, and leadership can be 
recognized, planned for, and solved.—L. J. Van 
Mol. 


46 


CarRROLL, JOHN B., “Personnel Psychology 
Abroad.” Personnel Psychology, Summer, 1950. 
—A compilation of reports on the advancement 
of psychotechnology in twenty-five countries 
during the war years has been published in 
Switzerland under the English title of Progress 
of Psychotechnics. The reports were submitted 
by one or two psychologists from each country 
and cover nearly all aspects of personnel psy- 
chology. The editor points out that psycho- 
technology developed enormously during the 
war years although there was considerable pre- 
occupation with problems of military and in- 
dustrial psychology brought on by the war. A 
test battery was developed in South Africa for 
flying personnel which included temperament 
and personality tests in addition to aptitude 
and skill tests. In Sweden a battery of selec- 
tion and classification tests was developed com- 
parable to that used by the United States 
armed forces. Industrial psychologists abroad 
were reported as interested in the same prob- 
lems as those in this country, such as selection 
of workers, selection of supervisors, training of 
workers, effects of industrial lighting, absentee- 
ism, and worker morale. Although interest 
continues in certain subjective tests, there is a 
heightened interest in objective tests of ability, 
aptitude, interest, and personality. Factor anal- 
ysis is used quite often in France, Belgium, and 
some other countries. In every country the war 
gave personnel psychology a tremendous im- 
petus. The major role of psychology in the 
great wartime expansion of industry in Aus- 
tralia showed industrialists that it could be of 
great assistance to them during peacetime. In 
Holland the government is planning to take 
over all vocational guidance work. In England 
the civil service commissioners have adopted 
assessment board procedures in the selection 
of personnel for the higher civil service posi- 
tions. This great wartime impetus led psychol- 
ogists reporting from many countries to ex- 
press the fear that more will be expected from 
them than they will be able to undertake. In 
order to protect against charlatanism, psychol- 
ogists in several countries are pushing for li- 
censing programs to exclude untrained indi- 
viduals from the field. The book indicates that 
the rest of the world has caught up with Eng- 
land and the United States in applied psychol- 
ogy and that American psychologists will be 
remiss if they do not pay considerable atten- 
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tion to current studies in foreign countries.— 
Robert W. Coppock. 


Picors, PAut and Fairtu, “Let’s Talk Policy,” 
Personnel, July 1950.—Most executives agree 
that policy is a fine thing, but few agree as to 
what it is. The term “policy” is indiscrimi- 
nately interchanged with “practice,” “proce- 
dure,” and “rule.” Unlike its common misno- 
mers, company policy is an indication of the 
general direction top management wants to go. 
It leaves room for the management representa- 
tive who interprets the policy to exercise dis- 
cretion, use initiative, and develop judgment 
in deciding what ought to be done in specific 
situations. Policies are the most effective means 
of using and developing delegated authority, 
and yet the greatest abuses and most frequent 
misunderstandings occur at the level of the 
first-line supervisor. When foremen are not 
entrusted to make decisions on the basis of 
policy guidance, it indicates that they are not 
considered worthy of exercising genuine au- 
thority. Conversely, when management repre- 
sentatives are given genuine policies as guides, 
the principle is emphasized that, within his 
experience, every responsible representative is 
an authority. This, in turn, sustains the organ- 
ization, fosters mutual respect and responsi- 
bility, and assures coordination of daily action. 
To accomplish these results, policy must be 
established as firm but flexible written com- 
mitments, and they must be publicly released. 
Only then will everyone see the “course” man- 
agement is committed to steer.—James E. 
Mountain. 


Classification; Pay 


Davis, KErTu, ‘Points to Remember in Mak- 
ing a Wage Survey.” Management Review, 
July, 1950.—Minor oversights in planning, or- 
ganizing, and analyzing wage surveys can snow- 
ball into serious trouble. A check list of “over- 
sight” details is suggested for use along with 
a general plan of procedure. In planning the 
survey, work may be facilitated by asking nu- 
merous questions relating to objectives, infor- 
mation requested, code for firm names and 
salary data, job descriptions, representative key 
jobs, cooperating firms, base wage conditions 
and collective bargaining negotiations, em- 
ployee relations, and top management’s atti- 
tude toward functions and values of survey. 

In gathering the wage data, the following 
questions warrant consideration: Did a top ex- 
ecutive make the initial contact with partici- 
pating firms? Was a definite appointment 
made and time estimated? Were preliminary 


instructions forwarded in advance? Were two 
copies of each questionnaire form supplied? 
Were cooperating employers promised a copy 
of the survey? Were interviewers instructed to 
be courteous and appreciative? Were instruc- 
tions and interviews clear, concise, and com- 
plete? Were actual, rather than estimated, rates 
secured? Were “payments in kind,” such as 
meals and living quarters, included in wages? 
In the interview report was only that infor- 
mation which clearly fits the standards of defi- 
nitions included? In the case of incentive, com- 
mission, or bonus workers, were wage data 
secured for a period of one to three months? 

Questions such as these should be consid- 
ered in analyzing and using the wage data: 
Were the data reviewed for inconsistencies? 
Were unusual extremes or incomplete data dis- 
regarded? Were all wage data reduced to the 
same common denominator—hour, standard 
week, month, or year? Were irregular over- 
time, bonuses, and shift premiums excluded 
from the base wage? Were the practical limita- 
tions of statistical techniques considered? Was 
the analysis presented in the simplest form 
possible consistent with the objectives? Was 
the community rate structure charted so that it 
could be usefully compared? Were community 
rates used as a guide to judgment? Was due 
weight given to employee services and indirect 
wage factors, such as rest periods, holidays, and 
welfare plans? Was the data analyzed in all 
useful ways? Was the tendency toned down to 
regard all figures as objective facts? If all ques- 
tions are answered satisfactorily, it is probable 
that an effective wage survey was conducted.— 
Carroll R. Boling. 


Testing 


WICKERT, FRepERIC R., “Current Use (and 
Misuse) of Psychological Tests in Business and 
Industry.” Personnel, July, 1950.—In recent 
years, the use of psychological tests in the se- 
lection of personnel has increased substan- 
tially. Unfortunately, in many cases, increased 
use has not been accompanied by sufficient dis- 
crimination in the choice of test material or 
discretion in its application. Much confidence 
in the efficacy of testing programs has been 
misplaced because the users lacked knowledge 
of the basic theory involved in the sound de- 
velopment and use of such programs. A com- 
mittee of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion investigated the situation and found the 
following methods have been worked out to 
alleviate the problem. Some distributors have 
prepared authentic and relatively nontechni- 
cal information on the proper use of tests in 
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industry. Also, they refuse to sell tests which 
are difficult to administer and interpret to in- 
dustrial firms that do not have professionally 
qualified staff. Many test authors follow up to 
determine how their test is used and with what 
results. In addition, the cooperation of test 
users must be obtained in order for the situa- 
tion to be remedied. They must be willing to 
do the following things: (1) determine what 
specific needs the tests are to meet; (2) stand 
the cost of giving the testing program a fair 
trial through providing for qualified adminis- 
tration and continual checking and revision; 
(3) recognize that every personnelist is not 
qualified to administer and interpret every 
kind of test; (4) purchase tests solely on the 
basis of the facts of their standardization and 
validation, and (5) guard all test materials ob- 
tained from getting into the hands of unau- 
thorized persons. Tests can play an important 
part in the selection of personnel, but only if 
they are properly used.—Augusta Fink. 


Bruce, Martin M., “Psychological Testing 
Helps the Individual Too.” Personnel Journal, 
September, 1950.—Professional research studies 
invariably show the value that psychological 
testing has for management. In addition, the 
person tested receives value from the tests and 
the counseling interview which should follow. 
A study in a factory where 181 people were 
tested and counseled showed that there was 
not a single individual who felt that his time 
had been wasted or that he had failed to get 
something valuable from the experience. In 
each instance, management provided a report 
to the individual citing his strengths and weak- 
nesses, his capacity for his present job, and his 
potentialities for advancement, with stress on 
the idea of “personal improvement.” There 
was ample evidence that individuals followed 
the recommendations made by the counselors 
for self-improvement. This included enroll- 
ment in public speaking classes, in courses in 
basic English, psychology, and many others. 
“If the company is this interested in me, I am 
going to show them that their time and money 
was well spent,” was a typical reaction made 
by a tested and counseled individual. A great 
deal is lost in psychological testing when only 
management gets the results. The employee 
can derive considerable benefit when the test 
findings are presented through competent 
counseling.—Rufus C. Browning. 


Carr, Epwarp R., and RoTHE, HARo;p F., 
“Validity of an Objectivity Key on a Short In- 
dustrial Personality Questionnaire.” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, June, 1950.—A valid Ob- 


jectivity key is one that indicates which per- 
sons are being objective and which are not be- 
ing objective when answering the industrial 
personality questionnaire. The Objectivity key 
referred to in this article consists of six items 
patterned after the L scale of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. The ques- 
tionnaire was administered three times to a 
group of fifty college freshmen, and when 
given the test for the first time they were in- 
structed to “fake the questionnaire to look 
good” for the job they were assuming to be 
applying; when given the test for the second 
time they were instructed to “fake the ques- 
tionnaire to look bad”; and when given the 
test for the third time they were instructed to 
be “as honest as possible.” When the students 
were instructed to “look good” very low Ob- 
jectivity scores were obtained; when told to 
“look bad” very high Objectivity scores were 
obtained; and when told to “be honest” the 
Objectivity scores resembled a normal curve. 
The Emotional scores of the students varied 
with the Objectivity scores, and it is assumed 
that these scores can also be varied depending 
upon the instructions given. While the indus- 
trial group, which constituted the group used 
in the previous tests, showed a different result, 
the scores of the college students showed a 
Social Dominance score which varied with the 
instructions and with the Objectivity scores. 
There is also some relationship between Drive 
scores and Objectivity scores among the col- 
lege students which was not true of the indus- 
trial group. The results on this test were in- 
conclusive however, and it is believed that the 
Drive key is too subtle to be faked. Very low 
Objectivity scores would indicate to an inter- 
viewer in a personnel office that the persons 
might be faking and the Emotional scores 
might be compared with other persons of low 
Objectivity scores. Correspondingly high Ob- 
jectivity scores and Emotional scores would be 
interrelated in interpretations. The use of the 
Objectivity key is a key for locating fakers and 
also for locating extremely frank correspond- 
ents and consequently contributes to the pre- 
dictive value of the interview for this reason. 

(Article provides a table showing the mean 
and standard deviation scores for the form 
personality keys under all three types of tests 
administration.) 

(This article follows one which established a 
frame of reference for interpreting certain keys 
on a short industrial personality questionnaire. 
The article abstracted above describes the ef- 
fort to establish the validity of the Objectivity 
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key used as part of the questionnaire.)—Verlyn 
L. Fletcher. 


CATTELL, R. B., Heist, A. B., Heist, P. A., 
and STEwart, R. G., “The Objective Measure- 
ment of Dynamic Traits.” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, Summer, 1950.— 
Dynamic traits are divisible into ergs (basic in- 
nate drives) and metanergs (attitudes and sen- 
timents). Although the research reported here 
is concerned with attitudes, methods developed 
in this experiment are applicable to the study 
of dynamic traits generally. Twelve tests, cho- 
sen to sample a wide range of attitudes, were 
administered to 40 subjects—married men who 
were either students or businessmen, 20 to 40 
years of age. Attitudes tested were: (1) I want 
to play more indoor sociable games, such as 
card games; (2) I want to spend somewhat 
more on drinking and smoking than I am now 
able to do; (3) I want to become proficient—if 
possible to excel my colleagues—in my chosen 
career; (4) I want more time to enjoy sleep 
and rest; (5) I want to listen to music; (6) I 
want to know more science; (7) I want to see 
organized religion maintain or increase its in- 
fluence; (8) I want to attend football games 
and follow the fate of teams; (g) I like to see 
a good movie or play every week or so; (10) I 
want to get my wife the clothes she likes and 
to save her from the more toilsome household 
drudgeries; (11) I want to be smartly dressed, 
with a personal appearance that commands 
admiration; (12) I want to feel that I am in 
touch with God, or some principle in the uni- 
verse that gives meaning and help in my strug- 
gles. To measure the strength and dynamic 
composition of these attitudes, 12 widely dif- 
ferent methods were employed. These methods 
(entirely new methods in italics) were: (1) 
money expended; (2) time expended; (3) pref- 
erences; (4) immediate memory; (5) distrac- 
tion; (6) information; (7) speed of decision; 
(8) misperception (illusion); (g) false belief 
(delusion); (10) fluency; (11) speed of reading; 
(12) psychogalvanic response. Some methods 
were used on one attitude, some on several, 
and some on all attitudes. Measurement of 
each attitude was split, wherever possible, into 
two sets of five items. Reliabilities varied from 
moderate to good, but only eight of the meth- 
ods had significant validities. Validity is de- 
fined as the mean correlation with a pool of 
four or six “tried” methods (those not itali- 
cized), which were set aside initially as psy- 
chologically sound criteria and of some tested 
worth. Promising validities were found for the 
methods of distraction, false belief, and speed 
of decision; suggestions of validity were found 


for fluency; no validity was found for misper- 
ception and speed of reading. [tables and bib- 
liography]—Arthur V. Wolfe. 


Work Terms; Conditions of Employment 


“What 141 Companies Do About Lateness 
and Absenteeism.” Personnel Journal, Septem- 
ber, 1950.—This report is a survey of compa- 
nies, in a number of different fields, which 
employ about 250,000 salaried people. About 
97% of the concerns maintain attendance rec- 
ords for each employee and analyze them by 
departments. Absence records reveal “marginal 
workers”; lax supervision; unhealthful work- 
ing conditions; excessive overtime; and the 
physically unfit. They permit corrective meas- 
ures; assist the medical department; reduce 
one-day absences; and highlight effects of good 
administration. Records are mainly kept by 
personnel departments, and supervisors are in- 
formed of relative standings of their depart- 
ments. The records are used when consider- 
ing salary increases; promotions; and retention 
in the service. Practically all companies let 
their employees know that attendance records 
are kept. For illness, some concerns “continue 
salary for specific periods of time as estab- 
lished by formula,” while others continue sal- 
ary for indefinite periods. Factors concerned 
in the indefinite period group are: length of 
service; previous record of attendance and 
punctuality; nature of illness; position; per- 
formance rating; estimated length of time em- 
ployee will be absent; and employee’s personal 
financial condition. Controls to reduce absen- 
teeism due to illness are: pre-employment med- 
ical examinations; clearance with the com- 
pany’s medical examiner upon return to work 
after sickness; free preventative medication; 
investigations of absences by visiting nurse, 
member of personnel department, etc.; penal- 
ties for poor attendance; and annual medical 
exams. Time off with pay is granted in many 
cases for deaths, births, and illness in the im- 
mediate family; appointments with doctors 
and dentists; quarantine for illness, etc. Most 
concerns feel that late is late; however, late- 
ness was excused by some for: transportation 
tie-ups; weather conditions; sickness; medical 
attention; family responsibilities; and over- 
sleeping. Controls used to combat lateness are: 
interviews to determine reasons; reprimand; 
discharge if habitual; dock pay; make up lost 
time; temporary lay off; deferring salary in- 
creases until improvement is shown; demotion; 
placing on probation; and reducing merit 
rating. A comment on the report was that one 
new trend for office workers is increasing liber- 
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alization of privileges; however, with it goes 
stricter controls and less laxness for those who 
abuse the privileges——Max S. Lindemann. 


Training 


“Sound-Slide Films Help Armstrong Cork 
Train Supervisors,” as told to Personnel Jour- 
nal Staff writer by John J. Evans, Jr., and 
Thomas G. Newton, Personnel Journal, Sep- 
tember, 1950.—A very successful supervisory 
training program has been developed by the 
Armstrong Cork Company of Lancaster, Pa. It 
is based on a series of 24 sound-slide films, 
varying in length from three to seven min- 
utes. Supervisory training groups are shown 
one of these films at each hour and a half 
training session to spark their discussions. Each 
film presents an employee problem taken from 
real life and closes with the question, “What 
would you do?” The film itself suggests no so- 
lution. It only presents facts and invites mem- 
bers of the group to reason things out for 
themselves and teach each other. Typically, 
as the film ends, everybody starts talking at 
once. It is up to the group leader to guide the 
discussion, elicit several alternative courses of 
action, and conclude the meeting with a num- 
ber of sound supervisory principles implanted 
in everyone’s mind. Although there is no way 
to measure the value of the company’s sound- 
slide program, everyone concerned, including 
the supervisors and other management men, 
think highly of it and believe it quite helpful. 
The program became so sought after by other 
companies that the Text-Film Department of 
the McGraw Hill Book Company now makes 
the films available. Any job relations training 
must do more than state principles. It must 
dramatize them. Sound-slide film presentation 
of actual problems followed by group search- 
ing for the best solutions has proved to be ef- 
fective.—Kenneth H. Otten. 


Placement; Service Standards; Evaluation 


Hatt, WitiiamM B., “Employee Self-Ap- 
praisal.” Personnel Journal, September, 1950. 
—The rating of each employee by himself is 
the first step of a four-step evaluation plan de- 
veloped by the Detroit Bank for use in its 
main office and 35 branches. Except for prob- 
lem employees, this rating is fair to the point 
of modesty. The second step is the independ- 
ent rating by two members of management— 
the immediate supervisor and the branch or 
department head. Since these ratings must be 
justified, they are done very carefully and 
thoughtfully. The third step, which is the crux 


of the plan, is a three-way interview between 
the supervisor, the manager, and the employee. 
It is so important that this be well done and 
the criticism constructively handled that spe- 
cial training is given the raters through the 
role-playing technique. The fourth step is the 
review of all ratings by a committee of high 
ranking officials in the central office to see 
that ratings are equitably made among the var- 
ious units. 

The plan has had complete acceptance by 
the employees who feel that the mystery of 
what management thinks, and why it thinks 
that way, is removed. The employee knows the 
factors on which he is rated and learns in the 
interview how he may improve his perform- 
ance on any or all of them. Supervisors have 
learned in the interview of many incipient 
grievances and employee problems. Manage- 
ment has utilized personnel better by discov- 
ering where transfers, promotions, or addi- 
tional training would be of value. All of the 
organization has found a new understanding 
of the problems and objectives of the various 
parts. The plan has proved so satisfactory 
that no changes were suggested when they were 
asked for by the personnel office. The plan has 
been in effect for four years.—Helen Esray 
Chase. 


SCHLEH, Epwarp C., “A Logical Approach to 
Office Job Evaluation,” Management Review, 
April, 1950.—“‘What basic logic should we use 
in developing a salary evaluation plan?” This 
was the main question facing Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing when it decided to de- 
velop such a plan several years ago. Basic 
philosophy used was: A salary should be paid 
according to the contributions the job makes 
to the profits of the company, either in lower 
costs or in increased sales. Four factors were 
used in rating jobs: (1) effect on costs, sav- 
ings, and losses; (2) effect on customers and 
sales; (3) responsibility for personnel supervi- 
sion; (4) responsibility for confidential data. 
In weighting these factors points were assigned 
in the cost factor by allowing points per $100 
of cost that could be saved or controlled on 
the job. The plan allowed a minimum of credit 
for any special ability—the main emphasis was 
on the contribution the job could make to the 
company. Low ratings on profit factors com- 
pared to those on ability factors were a sign 
that: (1) the job should be changed to bring 
its value to the firm in line with the abilities 
hired; or (2) any special requirement in abil- 
ities should be reduced. Organization charts 
were prepared and discussed with supervisors. 
These charts encouraged supervisors to do 
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worthwhile thinking about organization, clari- 
fied the primary objective of each job, pointed 
up overlapping, and made job analysis easier. 
Benefits of the plan were: (1) job rating was 
simplified; (2) employees were directed toward 
jobs that paid off for the company; (3) em- 
ployees and management were more easily sold 
on the plan because of its logic; (4) the plan 
was used successfully on a wide range of jobs; 
(5) an approach to a merit rating plan was 
provided which highlights results to the firm.— 
John W. Jackson. 


Employee Relations 


Moran, FREDERICK C., “Welcoming the Of- 
fice Newcomer.” Noma Forum, July 1950.— 
What is expected of the newcomer? We expect 
new employees to be prompt in reporting for 
work; neat in attire; with “eyes open” after a 
refreshing night’s rest. We expect them to be 
eager and willing to learn practical applica- 
tions of their technical training; to work in 
harmony with the “rest of the team”; and, in 
time, to shoulder their “share of the load.” 
New employees may for the moment be con- 
sidered as “one more problem.” It is to our 
advantage to, understand how these employees 
differ from the last hired. Such an understand- 
ing is of material help in solving this tempo- 
rary problem. The more painstaking we are in 
their orientation, the better the team “batting 
average.” Bring the new employee into your 
“inner sanctum.” After an honest effort to 
“put him at ease” by a friendly chat, bring out 
your organization chart, explain what it is, 
and how it works. Give him a brief outline of 
what the dominant and sub-dominant routines 
are in the department. Then, and then only, 
explain what part this new employee is “to 
play on the team.” Do not leave the employee 
stranded for the rest of the day. Either you or 
your delegated supervisor should spend all the 
time necessary during the preliminary induc- 
tion period. Suggest the use of a notebook dur- 
ing the early training period for recording 
specific instructions or unusual data. After a 
few hours of “first-day-effort” follow up with 
an outline of the various phases of “flow-of- 
work”; the importance of cooperation of “all 
members of the team”; and any details of com- 
pany policy not previously discussed. Follow 
up frequently, not only during the first few 
days, but in a week or two; and then again in 
thirty, sixty, and ninety days, depending on 
the individual’s progress. In no case should 
new employees be more or less ignored or left 
on their own for a long period. During the 
first few months, one thought is often upper- 


most in the new employee’s mind—“how am I 
doing?” This employee will do a better job 
and appreciate your interest if you inform him 
from time to time of his progress.—Robert 
Hacken. 


WESCHLER, IRvING R. “The Personal Factor 
in Labor Mediation.” Personnel Psychology, 
Summer, 1950.—The role of an industrial me- 
diator is becoming increasingly important— 
especially from a public point of view. To date 
there is very little public information on the 
activities, modes of operation, and qualifica- 
tions of the industrial peacemakers. This study 
of the collective personality of active labor 
mediators is an effort to throw light upon the 
status of the mediator in the settlement of 
labor-management disputes, and to evaluate 
their background and personality as they_af- 
fect the successful work performance. The fol- 
lowing questions are asked: “Who are, and 
how did they enter the occupation?” “Can they 
be characterized by a personality pattern?” 
“Are there any criteria of performance?’ Bio- 
graphical Record Blanks were sent to 146 per- 
sons engaged in the federal, New York, and 
California mediation and conciliation services. 
By using a Labor Mediator Evaluation form, 
all those participating in the study were asked 
to evaluate the work of each of the others. 
First, on the basis of personal acquaintance, 
and second, by reputation. These returns were 
tabulated in three (3) categories: “good,” 
“poor,” and “other.” (“Other’” indicated those 
receiving mean rating or no rating.) In order 
to ascertain the factors used in the selection of 
mediators, the participants were asked to check 
a series of job variables and rate the relative 
importance of their choices based on job di- 
mensions which were included on the rating 
blank. The results of these findings were uti- 
lized in planning a psychological testing pro- 
gram so as to obtain a job differentiation be- 
tween “good” and “poor” mediators as rated 
by other mediators. The battery of tests se- 
lected included the “Wonderlic Personnel 
Test’”—the measure of intelligence; “Guilford 
Martin Personnel Inventory”—the measure of 
personality traits essential to the mediation 
process such as objectivity, agreeableness and 
cooperativeness; and the author’s own “Labor 
Relations Information Inventory’—to measure 
the mediator’s attitude toward labor or man- 
agement. The distribution of performance rat- 
ings of the mediators were arranged into 
three (3) groups: “good,” “other,” and “poor.” 
These three groups were then tabulated ac- 
cording to age, educational qualifications, an- 
nual average income during a number of se- 
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lected years, political preferences, religious 
preferences, intelligence, and impartiality of 
mediators (the latter based on scores obtained 
from the “Labor Relations Information In- 
ventory.” The majority of good mediators fell 
into the middle-age group (40-54). On a basis 
of educational qualifications, no clear-cut dif- 
ference was found between “good” and 
“poor” mediators, although a relatively large 
number had received an average college educa- 
tion. From a financial standpoint, the ‘‘good” 
mediators are earning more money and own 
proportionately more houses than either 
“poor” or “other” mediators. The majority of 
mediators identified themselves as democrats 
and protestants. The biographical data indi- 
cated that most of the mediators that partici- 
pated are male, married, have two dependents, 
caryied moderate amounts of life insurance, 
belonged, at one time or another, to either 
management or a union organization; own 
car, have limited interest in fraternal or com- 
munity organization, enjoy the usual range 
of hobbies and have no source of income other 
than their salary. The “Wonderlic Personnel 
Test” indicated that the “good” mediators ob- 
tained the higher scores. The “Guilford Martin 
Personnel Inventory” did not differentiate be- 
tween the “good” and the “poor” groups. The 
“Labor Relations Information Inventory’ re- 
vealed a high degree of knowledge on the part 
of all mediators. An analysis of an impartiality 
key of this test shows that a high percentage 
of “good” mediators scored within the so-called 
“neutral zone,” although the majority of all 
the mediators were pro-labor. This proved the 
usefulness of the “error choice” method of 
attitude measurement. This exploratory study 
indicates that further work might result in de- 
veloping concepts whose practical application 
can contribute to the improvement of the na- 
tion’s labor-management relations. (The ar- 
ticle includes tables of scores, sample factual 
questions from the “Labor Relations Informa- 
tion Inventory,” and a list of references.)— 
B. H. Peterson. 
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Three New CSA Publications 
You Will Want in Your Working Library 


The Group Oral Test 
in Selecting Public Employees 


By ROBERTA SCOTT 


Here are the first-hand experiences of thirteen public agencies which have used the group 
oral test to appraise the personal qualifications of job applicants. You can profit by their 
evaluation of its effectiveness and the lessons they have learned. 


$1.50 per copy; $1.00 to CSA Members 





. iad s oe 
Major Developments in Examining Methods 
By Joun C, FLANAGAN, Dorotuy C. ApkINs, Dorotuy H. B. CADWELL 
This report covers the three main types of examining techniques—written examinations, 
the rating of training and experience, and personality evaluation. ‘The authors describe 


developments and practices up to the present time and point to areas where additional 


research and validation is needed. 


$1.50 per copy; $1.00 to CSA Members 





Public Personnel Administration in 1950 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1950 ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The Proceedings contains the formal papers, addresses, and summaries of group discus- 
sions presented at the Assembly’s 1950 conference. Here you will find reports from more 
than sixty agencies on new ideas and methods of handling daily problems; discussions of 
the latest developments in personnel techniques, and talks by experts on practical leads 
in meeting today’s problems of mobilization and civilian defense. 


$7.50 per copy; $5.00 to CSA Members 
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1313 E. 60th Street, Chicage 37, Il. 








Policies and Practices in 
Publie Personnel Administration 


EVEN volumes are now available in the Civil 

Service Assembly's widely known series of 
committee reports, Policies and Practices in Public 
Personnel Administration. These reports together 
contain answers to many of the difficult personnel 
vounes a cts problems that arise in every personnel agency, large 
we renug PERSOMHEL and small. In a real sense these books are the daily 
working tools of the professionally competent person- 
nel worker. If you are an administrator, a techni- 


powinisTaarion 


cian, or a student, you will want each of these useful 
volumes in your reference library. 

The special offer described below now makes it 
possible for members of the Civil Service Assembly 





to obtain all seven volumes together at a saving of $7.00. 


List Price 
Employee Training in the Public Service - .. $ 3.50 
Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies. sesacseee SM 
Position-Classification in the Public Service................. 4.50 
Employee Relations in the Public Service................. . 3,50 
Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service................ 3.50 
Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection.................... 3.50 
Placement and Probation in the Public Service.............. 3.50 
Total list price, seven volumes. .... .. $25.50 
Special offer to Civil Service Assembly members 
who purchase all seven volumes together............ $18.50* 


(*Members who purchase the volumes separately are given a 20% discount) 


@ If you are not already a member of the Assembly, you can still take advantage of this special 
offer by applying for membership. Send today for a membership application form and descriptive 
literature concerning these books and other Assembly publications! 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 























